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Ghe Assumption of Our Blessed Lady 


i (Feast : August 15th) 


| From a picture by the Spanish artist, Jose Antolinez. 


“ 4A great sign appeared in heaven: a woman clothed 
with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and on her 
head a crown of twelve stars.” (Apoc. XII, 1). 
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Pilgrimages and Rolidays 


A recent Instruction, issued by order of the Holy See, has directed the attention of all 
Catholics to the necessity of observing the spirit of pilgrimage on the occasion of a journey to 
any holy shrine to perform devotional exercises. This direction is all the more opportune in 
these days of “‘ pilgrimages de luxe,” which are in reality only holiday tours, disguised under the 
name of “ pilgrimage’’ to attract the devout as well as the more worldly-minded. 


No one will begrudge a holiday to those who have been working hard all the year round. » 
Legitimate recreation and pleasure are approved of by the Church. The strength of the body © 


is renewed, a vigorous and abounding health restored, and the mind is relaxed and rested by a 
change of environment and a respite from toil. Whether our choice lie inland or by the sea, 
whether our holiday be in town or country, whether we can enjoy ourselves regardless of expense 
or have to count the pennies, our holiday will be a happy one, if we remember our Catholic 
obligations. 

But a pilgrimage is quite a different affair, and it should not be spoiled by being undertaken 
in the care-free attitude of the holiday-maker. A pilgrimage is an act of worship; it must be 
entered on and completed in a spirit of penance and devotion. If it is to be worthy of the name, 
it must be a serious business—and whether it be Lourdes or Rome, Lough Derg or Knock, it 
must be approached in the right spirit. Make a Pilgrimage if you will, take your holidays if you 


will—but don’t try to combine the two. 2 


— 


Editorial Potes 


For more than half a century, thousands have journeyed year after year on 
pilgrimage to Knock, with unswerving faith in the apparition of Our Blessed 
Lady, alleged to have taken place there on the evening of 
The Shrine August 21st, 1879. Countless favours and blessings, as well as 
at numerous cures of an extraordinary nature, are said to have 
Knock. been obtained at Knock through the intercession of the Mother 
of God. An ecclesiastical Commission, held shortly afterwards, 
reported officially that “the testimony of all, taken as a whole, is trustworthy 
and satisfactory.” The continued advent of pilgrims to Knock, without inter- 
mission since that time, is another strong argument in favour of its authenticity. 
Quite recently steps have been taken by direction of His Grace, the Most Rev. 
Dr. Gilmartin, Archbishop of Tuam, to investigate anew all the evidence 
regarding Knock, with a view to obtaining the official approval of the Holy See 
for the shrine. On this account our readers will peruse with interest the story 
of “ A Visit to Knock ” related by a contributor in this issue. The establishment 
of a Medical Bureau to investigate alleged “‘cures” at Knock is another 
important step. More than 600,000 associates have joined in a League of Prayer 
to secure the official recognition of Knock by the Holy See. Dr. Gilmartin has 
publicly invited anyone who has anything to say against Knocksto come forward 
and give evidence before the ecclesiastical authorities. It is hoped that this 
searching and minute enquiry will result in a verdict entirely favourable. And 
we are sure that many readers of The Cross will offer a fervent prayer to Our 
Lady of Knock for this happy conclusion. 
* * * * * 
Visitors to Rome within recent years have been amazed at the astounding 
changes that have taken place in the older quarters of the Eternal City. Whole 
areas have been demolished and replanned, and the magnificent 
New Approach Via del Impero is an outstanding example of the success of this 
to grandiose scheme. Within the next few months work will be 
St. Peter’s. commenced upon a demolition scheme which has engaged the — 
attention of the Holy See and of the Italian Government for 
over twenty-five years. The network of small narrow streets between St. Peter’s 
Basilica and the Tiber is to be swept away, and a magnificent new approach 
opened up, allowing the facade of the Basilica to be viewed from the Tiber. 
Whilst some will regret the passing of this ancient quarter, which has been 
steeped in the history of the Renaissance, all will rejoice that the architects have 
contrived to preserve at least one important building, in part designed by 
Bramante, the Convertendi Palace, where Raphael is said to have died. This 
will be taken down stone by stone, and rebuilt on one side of the great avenue 
that will lead from the river to St. Peter’s Square. His Holiness the Pope is 
taking a deep personal interest in the project, and has signified his entire approval. 
Not only has the Holy Father inspected the architect’s plans for the new 
approach; he personally visited a large plaster model of the proposed new 
avenue, and spent over an hour in consultation with the engineers and supervising 
officials. Finally, he complimented them upon worthily solving a problem which 
for so many years had engaged the attention of the most distinguished architects 
in Rome. 
* * * * * 
One of the most important Encyclicals issued by the Holy Father, and one which 
is of vital and immediate personal concern to every Catholic is the Letter 
De Vigilanti Cura, addressed primarily to the American 
The Pope Hierarchy, and dealing with the cinema. The Pope congratu- 
and lates the Bishops of the United States upon the excellent results 
the Pictures. produced by the establishment of the League of Decency, which 
waged a nation-wide campaign against salacious and immoral 
movies. The manifest and immediate improvement in the film-fare offered to 
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the public was so marked, that the Holy Father recommends the extension of 
the League of Decency to every country. Those who think that the Pope, living 
in the seclusion of the Vatican, knows little of current social recreations, would 
soon open their eyes at the concrete realities of this Encyclical. The Holy Father 
recognises that the pictures occupy an important role in present-day life. “It 
is undeniable” he says “‘that among the modern diversions and amusements, 
the cinema has taken and begun to occupy a position of universal importance.” 
Recognising thus the influence of the cinema in forming the minds and morals 
of the public, the Pope warns the faithful against evil films, which so often and 
so easily become an occasion of sin. Praise is given to those Governments 
which havesbeen sufficiently careful of the morals of their people to introduce 
official censorship of the films. 
* * * * x 
THosr who indiscriminately condemn all films as evil, and who denounce the 
habit of “ going to the pictures’? as inherently evil would be well advised to 
ponder over these words of the Holy Father: ‘“ Good films can 
Propaganda exercise a profoundly moral influence on cinema goers. They 
for are not merely a recreation but an instruction. They can teach 
Good Films. pure ideals, spread precious notions of truth, and promote the 
cause of justice, peace and virtue in such universal fashion as 
to make a profound and lasting contribution to the moral and social amelioration 
of the world.” Recognising that modern film-producers are not inspired by 
principles of Christian morality, the Pope advises pastors of souls to exercise 
special vigilance over the films offered to their people, and gives some extremely 
practical suggestions for propaganda to secure clean films. Not only are all 
Catholics in the film-industry urged to be mindful of their conscientious obliga- 
tions as Catholics, but all Bishops are exhorted to secure from the flocks a solemn 
promise to avoid films which are offensive to truth and Christian morals. This 
extends to the whole world, the famous “ Pledge’ sponsored by the League of 
Decency in America. The Catholic Press is to be utilised as a means for propa- 
ganda in favour of good films, by publishing regular lists of films, classified as good 
and bad. Finally, the Hierarchy are exhorted to set up a National Board or 
Office of Revision to classify the films and to promote good pictures. This 
function it is,suggested can best be performed by the Central Committees of 
Catholic Action. But every individual Catholic should endeavour loyally to 
carry out the directions of the Holy Father. 
‘ * * * oe A: 
Owine to the rigid Press censorship exercised upon all news coming from Spain, 
it is difficult to appraise the present situation. All observers seem to agree, 
however, in stating that a strong movement to the Right is 
The now in progress, a natural and understandable reaction from 
Situation the excesses which have accompanied the success of the Left 
in Spain. Parties at the recent elections. Many are waiting until a test. 
of strength comes before declaring their allegiance. Constitu- 
tional methods are falling into disrepute in favour of more violent measures, 
and attack and counter-attack are the order of the day. Senor Gil Robles has 
confessed in the Cortes that many of his party are deserting his leadership to 
join the Fascists, in the hope of obtaining revenge on their Socialist opponents. 
A state of anarchy is said to prevail in many places, and the Government is 
either afraid or unable to exert its authority. Anti-religious decrees continue 
to be issued by the Ministries—the latest abolishes all hospital chaplains, whilst 
others have expelled the nuns from schools and hoSpitals. In Corunna and 
Valencia, the nuns were requested to return again to the hospitals, as no 
one else was available to care for the sick. It is impossible to foretell what will 
follow this chaotic state of affairs. 
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ETWEEN the green rain- 
B drenched hedges the long 
grey road stretched away 
into the distance; the rain fell 
in torrents, and from beneath 
flying wheels the water spurted 
in muddy jets as the car sped 
swiftly along. It was Thursday 
afternoon, August 29th, and, 
indeed, but for the dripping 
foliage, and fields of rather forlorn- 
looking stooks of oats that seemed 
to have experienced the worst of 
the weather one might easily have 
imagined it early December so 
drear and grey did the weeping 
skies appear. 

But we did not care, for was 
it not on just such another 
August evening, wet and cold, 
that Our Lady deigned to mani- 
fest herself at Knock, and were 
we not bound thither to the place 
of Apparition to honour Her who 
is our Life, our Sweetness, and 
our Hope? Needless to say we 
felt a thrill when, at last, the 
sturdy square tower of the Church 
of the Assumption rose to view 
from the enshrouding mist—it is 
unmistakable—once seen, never 
forgotten—and in a few minutes 

ne we were on the side-walk, beneath 
THE SHRINE AT KNOCK. the shadow “of the century-old 


The statue marks the spot where village church. Stepping into the 
ee erred: In; tee church grounds at Knock is like 
stepping into a new world, at least so it appears to the writer.... The gulf of 


years is bridged, and across the chasm one seems to catch the murmuring rise 
and fall of long-silent pilgrim voices reciting Mary’s Rosary ; one seems to hear 
the ghostly tramp of myriad feet, and the cries of joy and thanksgiving as some 
poor sufferer receives the gift of health from Mary’s hands, while. incidentally 
there leaps to one’s mind the words of the Almighty, the place whereon thou 
standest 1s holy ground. 

In the fifty-seven years that have elapsed since the Apparition first drew the 
eyes of the world to this tiny Co. Mayo village much has been written about 
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Knock—still more remains to be written. I have before me an extract from 
the London Daily Telegraph dated March 1st, 1880, in which, under the title 
of “‘ A Mayo Lourdes ”’ a detailed account of the phenomenon was given, together 
with the evidence of the principal witnesses. Though often referred to as a second 
Lourdes, there are certainly some essential differences between the Apparition 
at Lourdes and that of Knock. Whereas at Lourdes Our Lady appeared several 
times but only to one person, Bernadette, the manifestation at Knock was 
_ witnessed only once but by fifteen persons of varying ages. True, the light was 
seen on another oceasion (5th-6th January, 1880), but there was no figure. Again, 
at Lourdes, a spring of miraculous water welled up at the Madonna’s bidding : 


“Go, drink at the fountain and wash in it’... . at Knock there is no spring. 
Also, to Bernadette Our Lady spoke—to those.at Knock She was silent and 
statuesque .... at Lourdes She appeared alone—at Knock She was accompanied 


the cure of declared incurables. 

Sufferers have come to Knock, and gone 
leaving behind sticks, crutches, surgical 
appliances, visible evidence of their cure, and 
a beacon of hope to the suffering pilgrim of 
the future. What the Immaculate Mother of 
God could do for one she certainly could do 
again for others, if her Divine Son so willed, 
but the pity of it seemed that no “ recogni- 
tion’ was afforded those alleged miracles. 
Yet! notwithstanding a certain amount of 
brooding dissatisfaction the Church in her 
wisdom waited. ... She has waited what 
most people would think a very long time, 
but what in Church history is considered a 
very short span. 

Meanwhile a Crusade of Prayer for the 
recognition of Knock as a privileged Shrine 
of Our Lady by the Holy See has been 
instituted, and, Knock is passing through its 
testing period. Last year (1935), sanctioned 
by His Grace the Archbishop of Tuam, a 
Medical Bureau was set up on the same lines 
as the Bureau at Lourdes, though not on 
the same scale. Heretofore the sick came 
and were, or were not, cured as the case may MRS. MARY O'CONNELL, 
be; but if cured there was no “ official witnessed the’ apparition in 16/8. 
recognition.”” Many and marvellous indeed 
were the cures said to have been effected in the early years after the Apparition. 
Henceforth, however, all alleged cures will be examined, and the previous condi- | 
tion of the patient investigated; all data will be forwarded to the Bureau’s 
headquarters in Dublin, sifted by high medical authorities, and, if proved 
authentic, entered definitely on the Records of the Bureau to be seen by doctors 
and others interested, of all persuasions. 

Within recent years the little church has been improved and renovated, while 
the grounds bear witness to thoughtful laying-out. Directly opposite the entrance 
zates stands a lovely statue of Our Lady, something like that on the Esplanade 
at Lourdes, though not so elaborate. Farther on, to the east side of the church, 
a magnificent Calvary rises lone and awesome—a striking monument of grief. . . 
the awful sign of man’s Redemption. Against the south gable statues representing 
the Apparition have been erected in the attitudes described by the various 
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witnesses of the event. Within the grounds, also, some six priests of the parish 
await the final Resurrection. 

The day of our visit was no organised pilgrimage-day, no day of spectacular 
throngs or gorgeous processions—it was just an ordinary day, and we were five 
.... a priest and four just ordinary pilgrims; yet, despite the torrential rain, 
the atmosphere of Knock seemed to wrap one round, shutting out, as it were, 
the commonplaces of life, and substituting therefor the glory of a vision. A 
thin, but constant stream of pilgrims (many of them mud and travel-stained) 
performed the stations within and without the church, and amongst others, 
Canon Grealy, the devoted and venerable Parish Priest, was noticeable, contem- 
platively pacing the aisles. To him, indeed, great credit is due for the wonderful 
improvements carried out at Our Lady’s Western Shrine for the past few years. 

Great pleasure was accorded us also in meeting (at her home near Knock) 
Mrs. O’Connell who, as Mary Byrne, witnessed the Apparition, and hearing from 
her lips the story of the wonderful visitation. A fine old lady, splendidly erect 
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THE MEDICAL BUREAU AT KNOCK. ? 
In the centre is V. Rev. Ganon Grealy, P.P., with the Lord Mayor of Dublin. 


for her eighty-five years, she is one of the two survivors of the fifteen who were 
present when Our Lady appeared, August 21, 1879—the others having since 
departed to enjoy the glorious realization of their vision. 

Pictures of the Apparition are familiar, and the story is now too well known 
to warrant repetition here, still it must be admitted that I (for one) listened with 
feelings of deepest reverence and interest to the tale unfolded by Mrs. O’Connell 
of the happenings on that rainy August evening fifty-six years before. As she 
spoke she seemed to see again what she then saw .. . . her deep-set eyes glowed 
at the memory, and her fine old face quivered when mention was made of 
Archdeacon Cavanagh—‘*a real saint” she called him. She smiled, describing 
how her brother received the news of the Apparition—he rushed into the house 
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crying out “O mother! mother! Mary is off her head—she says she saw the 
Blessed Virgin at the church—come and get her in before she makes a show of 
herself before the neighbours.” Believing her mad they ran after her, but, arriving 
within sight of the gable, were privileged to witness the Apparition for themselves. 

She went on to tell of the Inquiry set up by the late Dr. McKvilly (then Arch- 
bishop of Tuam) consisting of three Canons—V. Rev. Bernard Cavanagh, Arch- 
deacon, P.P., Knock: V. Rev. James Canon Waldron, P.P., Ballyhaunis; and 
V. Rev. Ulick J. Canon Burke, P.P., Claremorris, before which the witnesses were 
brought separately and examined. This Commission sat on October 8, 1879. 
Later, they were again summoned before the Commission, which, this time 
numbered about twenty priests, two of the younger ones being armed with 
magic lanterns. With the aid of the lanterns they produced lights and figures, 
“but,” she remarked naively, addressing the priest of our party “ if they were 
at it yet, Father, they couldn’t make the lights or figures we saw.” 
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A view taken on the day of the Annual Pilgrimage. 


Asked if the Apparition had been seen on any other occasion, she replied 
“Set on January 2nd, 1880, Our Lady was seen at the same spot by Ven. 
Srehdeacon Cavanagh, and he assured her (Mrs. O’Connell) that not alone did 
Se see the Blessed Virgin but that she spoke to him, though he never revealed 
wt she said. On this occasion Our Lady appeared alone, and was invisible 
® others. Again, on the night of J. anuary 5th and morning of January 6th, 
HSS). the gable was bathed in light through which glittering pin-pricks like stars 
Swnkled ever and anon, but no figures were visible. That was the last sign of 
manifestation. 

From time to time her face lighted up as she recalled some very special detail 
“er our benefit, and all the while her wrinkled fingers toyed absently with a pair 
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THE PARISH CHURCH AT KNOCK. 
A View of the High Altar. 


of spectacles resting on a prayer-book she had been reading when we entered. 

That the Apparition should have been seen by fifteen persons, one for each 
Mystery of Mary’s Rosary, appears in itself symbolic, when one considers how 
often in the history of the Penal Days we read “they could not have the Mass, 
but they clung to Mary’s Rosary.’ Symbolic still, that two of those fifteen still 
live to witness the first steps towards the future greatness of Knock as a privileged 
Shrine of the Immaculate Mother of God. 

As she accompanied us to the door Mrs. O’Connell kindly expressed the hope 
that we should all meet soon again, but alas! it is hardly likely. To-day she lies 
dying—she has made her last sworn statement regarding the Apparition, and 
calmly awaits the summons that is to usher her into the presence of Her upon 
Whom her earthly gaze rested in awe nearly fifty-seven years ago. 

As the car rolled homeward I could not help wondering was Knock one day 
destined to serve as a beacon to light an Ireland on which Communism is striving 
hard to gain a grip, even as Lourdes shone on an already darkened France. 
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T is a singular fact that the Servite Order has never possessed a house in 
I Ireland: The Religious Orders, like all other world-wide institutions, have 
that within their spirit which will satisfy the most widely-varying needs ; 
but if any Order, or any society whatever, could claim affinity with the Irish 
spirit, it would surely be that of the Servants of Mary ; for its object is to serve 
God, as friars mendicant, under the banner of Our Lady of Dolours, and to. 
spread the knowledge and love of the Mother of Sorrows. 

Till 1864 this Order was unknown to the Dowry of Mary, and even to-day 
it is unrepresented in the Island of Saints. 

But this does not mean that no Irishman has ever been a Servant. of Mary. 
Seven hundred years is a long time for an Order to develop, to flourish, and to 
make contacts; and it would have been strange indeed if the Servites had made 
no contact with that world-leavening stream of exiles that for centuries has left 
the shores of Ireland. The following details, found in a 17th century volume 
from the Servite Priory at Volders in the Tyrol, throw a gleam of light on an 
untrodden byway of Servite history, where we see a son of Erin guided by 
Providence to the vocation which has come to so few of the Irish race. 

* * * * * 


When an exiled Irish boy, about the year 1610, fell in with some Capuchin 
Franciscan friars in Innsbruck, and told them with faltering accents that he was 
lost, he little thought that he was walking into something like a fairy-tale. 
Dion O’Dale had travelled, suffered, and endured as few trish boys of his age 
were ever asked to do; and when, with his heart heavy with fear, and his purse 
light of money, he spoke to these strangers who were yet brothers, he was coming, 
had he known it, to the happy ending of his journeys. 

He had been born in County Cork some fourteen years previously, in the 
last years, that is, of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. They were terrible years 
for Ireland, those last years of the sixteenth century. Clinging tenaciously to 
their ancient faith, in spite of all the persecution of the neighbouring isle, the 
Trish people had begun to realise that the heretic had come to stay. The memory 
of the sweeping law of confiscation which had given some six hundred thousand 
acres—the property of the Earl of Desmond—to English “ settlers’ was still 
fresh in people’s minds. Hope there was still, that the O’Neill would restore the 
faith and the independence of Ireland, and that flicker of hope was not to be: 
extinguished, in its various forms, for many years. But persecution was an 
ever-present and overwhelming reality, and many there were who thought that 
exile was far preferable to the danger of succumbing. 

It appears that the O’Dales, father, mother and young son, were not among 
the voluntary exiles; they were driven out, and definitely for their faith. Their 
destination seems to have been the Low Countries, for though they touched 
England, and probably made a short stay there, they could have found no 
attraction in the uncongenial atmosphere of heresy triumphant. A greater trial 
now awaited the boy. He refers briefly, in his Life of Anna Juliana Gonzaga, 
to the fact that in England and Belgium he lost both his parents. Thus, before 
he was well able to look after himself, he found himself in the double loneliness 
of an orphan and an exile. 
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So far he had seen England and Belgium ; premature experience and unusual 
sorrow had come to open his mind, and prepare him for further “ arrows of 
outrageous fortune ”’ which yet awaited him; like the hero of Virgil who had 


- “seen the fashion and the towns of many men”’ he was now to turn his steps 


towards Rome, the ancient home of every exile, spiritual and temporal. 

There were probably friends in Belgium to take care of him, perhaps Irish 
exiles like himself; at all events, whoever provided for him, he set out towards 
Rome, there to take up a course of studies. 

In those days the Irish College in Rome was not yet founded. The affairs 
and. the interests of Ireland, it would seem, were suffering from various misunder- 


. standings, due to the adverse influence of Ireland’s enemies. Luke Wadding 


had not yet appeared, to change that. Peter Lombard was in Rome, it is true, 
and in high favour, but it is not surprising to find that the young O’Dale did 
not immediately settle down, on his arrival in the Holy City. Difficulties, to 
which he alludes vaguely in the words “ but my affairs in Rome did not proceed 
at all well ” beset his path ; and he continues: “‘ (whereupon) the most illustrious 
and reverend Archbishop of Armagh, Peter Lombard (be his memory ina benedic- 
tion!) Primate of the Kingdom of Ireland, at that time also himself an exile 
for religion in Rome, destined me for Cologne, that there I might more 
conveniently pursue my studies.” So once more he set out on his travels, north- 
wards again, this time towards the city of the Three Wise Kings. 

Once again misfortune befell him. He found himself, somehow, separated 
from his companions, alone, without a word of German to help him, in a strange 
German town, and his stock of money running very low. It was in this 
predicament that we met him; and it was due to the help of those chance 
Franciscans (whom he addressed, presumably, in Latin) that the story had a 
happy ending. 

It happened that those good friars were friends of the Servite Vicar-General 
in the Tyrol, the Reverend Father Barchi, O.S.M.; and he was confessor to 
Her Serene Highness the Archduchess of Austria. Taking pity on the young 
Trishman, whose story could not but affect them, they placed his case before 
their friend the Servite, and he in turn took it to the Archduchess. 

Anna Juliana Gonzaga, of the noble house which gave St. Aloysius to the 
Church, was one of those great souls whom God raised up in those troublous 
times as if to show the world that the Catholic Church has never-failing sources 
of reformation from within, and that even the “reformation” which seemed to 
be engulfing nations could be met, in the strength of Christ’s Mystical Body, 
by a counter-reformation more lasting, and more widespread in its ultimate 
reaches than any heresy. Born at Mantua in 1567, she had been given in 
marriage, at an early age, to Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria. She had contrived 
to lead, amid all the pomp of the court, a life of exemplary humility and 
mortification ; and on the death of her husband in 1596, steadily refusing the 
offers of brilliant marriage which were made by various courts, devoted herself 
entirely to the service of God and the sanctification of her own soul. No better 
fortune could have befallen the young Dion than to have been recommended 


to this saintly personage. 


When the good Servite made his recommendation, the Archduchess decided 
to settle all the boy’s problems at once. She offered to adopt him as her own 
son. He accepted the offer with joy and gratitude, as well he might, for it meant 
the realising of all his wishes—freedom in the practice of his religion, his material 
wants provided for, a mother’s care, and a home. He was sent to a neighbourin 
school. At last, it seemed, he had found his place. . 

It was not so, actually. A higher vocation yet awaited him. 

Anna Juliana Gonzaga was to become, in the Providence of God, the means 
of restoring to something of its ancient glory in the Tyrol the mendicant Order 
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of Servants of Mary, or Servites. Founded in the 13th century, they had 
possessed, before the universal break-up of the reformation, flourishing provinces 
in Germany. In the early 17th century but a fragment remained. 

No doubt the devotion to the Dolours, which it is the duty of the Servites 
to preach, had remained among the people as a legacy of their ministry and a 
preparation for their return : but of a formal province scarce a remnant existed. 
The Archduchess, herself a Servite tertiary, and later in life a Servite nun, was 
enthusiastic for their return. In 1614 she brought a community of the friars 
from Monte Senario, near Florence, the cradle of the Order, into her dominions. 
They were established at Innsbruck, and soon began to receive aspirants. Among 
the first of their novices was Dion O’Dale. 

A rigorous novitiate of two years was passed through successfully, and two 
days after Christmas in the year 1616, Brother Cherubinus O’Dale (such was 
his name in religion) made profession of vows. 

Henceforth “‘ Forgetting my people and my father’s house’’’ he writes, 
“T called her people my people, her God, my God; my God indeed already, 
but in my new home more clearly and more manifestly my protector. Not,” 
he hastens to add: ‘“ Not that I would deny my native country, or be ashamed 
of my countrymen ; why should I, since Ireland has always been considered and 
called, by the Christian world, the Island of Saints, as Bede and others do testify ; 
and since those are my countrymen who might justly be called the Machabees 
of our times, waging, even as I write these lines, a most bloody conflict for the 
Catholic faith, with two most powerful kingdoms, England and Scotland.” — 

“Even as he wrote those lines” the massacre of Drogheda was very recent 
history; it was very natural that the comparison of the Machabees should 
occur to his mind. 

The remainder of his life was passed under the Servite rule in his adopted 
country. His name is affectionately remembered to this day in the Tyrolese 
province, and is inseparably united to that of his saintly protectress. Through 
the pages of her Life, which he wrote shortly before his death (about 1669) there 
breathes a spirit of deep reverence and devotion. He was evidently deeply 
impressed with her sanctity, and his own religious life owed much to her example. 

Quaint flashes of a far-away mentality, from time to time, illumine the pages 
of his narratiye. When explaining to his readers the causes of the decline of 
the Order in Germany, for instance, he dwells on the “celerity of modern 
transport’ in these words: “ (so) . . . there was in those days no such facility 
for sending letters backwards and forwards as there is in these, when we have 
special relays of horses, and couriers (commonly called The Post), an invention 
which does not date back further than the time of our grandfathers. .. .” 

A “modern” touch, is it not, for the seventeenth century? One of those 
time-effacing flashes that remind us how little men change in this ever-changing 
world ; yet another little help towards that standpoint of the Imitation: “ All 
things pass, and thou along with them...” ; we shall find them in all the 
secluded byways of real history. It is doubly pleasant to stumble upon them 
in a quiet corner where the world, the court and the cloister are etched for us by 
the pen of an Irishman, an exile, and a faithful Servant of Mary. 
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Spiritual Privileges 


All the promoters and supperters of this Magazine participate in the benefits of 434 Masses 
specially offered every year for benefactors, by the Passionist Fathers, as well as in the prayers 
and good works performed daily by all members of the Congregation of the Cross and Passion. 
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Sheilas -~ 


“What is the meaning of this 

behaviour *”’ her father demanded. 
en Ste pmother But Sheila scarcely noticed his 

anger; she was looking at the 
tall, beautiful girl by his side, 
who was smiling at her in a 
friendly fashion :: oe: i 
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GITHNE O’ROURKE 


N a warm evening in July Sheila McCarthy sat in a low chair by the open 

C) window, gazing with unseeing eyes at the woods and fields which 

surrounded her beautiful home in County Wicklow. She had a book 

by her side, but she was not reading, she was thinking, perhaps dreaming. She 

had often dreamed dreams, this sensitive, thoughtful girl of sixteen; at school 
she had been dubbed “the Dreamer.” 

On this particular evening she was awaiting the arrival of her father, who 
was returning home with his young bride from his honeymoon spent on the 
Continent. The girl wondered what difference the coming of her step-mother 
would make to herself. So far hers had been a lonely life. Her mother had 
died in giving her birth, and she had known little love save that of her old nurse, 
who had been dismissed on that never-to-be-forgotten day eight yéars ago, when 
her father had discovered that little Sheila had been taught to recite the Pater 
and the Ave, and that she had a rosary beads in her possession. Sheila could 
never forget that day ; her nurse had been sent away immediately. This was 
her father’s method of punishing both Sheila and the nurse, for they were devoted 
to each other. The nurse was succeeded by a governess, Miss O’Reilly, a stern, 
elderly woman, who made no effort to understand the child. She did her best 
to teach her her elementary lessons, but Sheila was not fond of study, so the 
two did not get on well together. 

When she was ten, Sheila was sent to a boarding school, kept by nuns. This 
action of her father’s surprised many people, because he was a bigoted Protestant, 
but, they argued, he had married a Catholic, and perhaps he had regretted having 
broken the promise made to his dying wife, that their child should be brought 
up in her own Faith. 

James McCarthy had passionately loved his beautiful young wife, and he 
bitterly resented the advent of the daughter who deprived his home of that 
lovely presence. Though Sheila had grown up a tall, graceful, pretty, attractive 
girl, her father steadily ignored her. She was rarely summoned to his presence 
save when some complaint was lodged against her. This had not been an 
infrequent occurrence during Miss O’Reilly’s reign. On her part, Sheila had no 
feeling for her father except that of fear, fear which had been born on the day 
he discovered the rosary beads. 

Suddenly the sound of a horn broke in on her thoughts, and she saw a car 
sweep up the drive. She knew that she should go down to the hall to welcome 
her father and his bride, but she could not bring herself to do so; the welcome 
would be a forced one, she argued, for these people meant very little to her. The 
car had by this time reached the door, but it was not within her range of vision ; 
she stood up and walked out on to the landing. She could hear voices in the 
hall, her father’s loud and angry, demanding an explanation of Sheila’s absence 
from Mrs. O’Leary, the housekeeper; the latter replying in a frightened voice 
that she had acquainted Miss Sheila with the hour of their arrival. Sheila 
decided that she had better “face the music,” so she descended to the hall. 

Her father spoke to her, frowning furiously : 

“What is the meaning of this behaviour?” he demanded. But Sheila 
scarcely noticed her father’s anger; she was looking at the tall, beautiful girl 
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by his side, who was smiling at her in a friendly fashion. She was thinking what 
a handsome couple they made, her father who was little over forty and looked 
younger, and this lovely girl of twenty-five. James McCarthy’s voice interrupted 
her thoughts : 

“Since you have behaved like a child, you shall be punished like a child. 
You shall go to your room and remain there until you are prepared to welcome 
your mother home, and to apologise to her for your ill manners. 

The girl by his side made as if to speak, but he silenced her. 

“No, Hileen,” he said, “it is useless to plead for her. She must learn to 
conduct herself properly.” 

Sheila turned to hide the tears that were scalding her eyes. She seldom cried, 
but, to-night her proud spirit had been humiliated to the very dust. She had 
been scolded and treated like an infant—it had happened in the past, but 
somehow she had never resented it as she did now, before this stranger, who had 
come to take the place vacated by her own mother long years ago. Sheila had 
never known her mother, but she had formed a mental picture of her, conjured 
up by the many descriptions given by her old nurse, who had been her mother’s 
nurse too. When she reached her room she flung herself on her bed and sobbed 
her heart out. No, she could never call this girl, this usurper, by the name of 
the mother whose memory was so dear to her. Why, Hileen McCarthy was but 
a few years older than she was—they might have been sisters. 

After some time she ceased weeping. When she was calm again she got up, 
bathed her eyes and arranged her tossed hair. She had just finished when she 
heard a tap on the door, thinking it was the housekeeper bringing her supper, 
she wearily called: “Come in.” The door opened, and to Sheila’s surprise, 
she saw not the housekeeper but her beautiful young step-mother. It might 
have been an awkward moment, as neither had ever spoken to the other, nor 
had they seen each other until that evening; but Hileen McCarthy was not 
given to self-consciousness, besides she wanted to help this forlorn and unhappy 
girl who had never known a mother’s love and to whom her father was curiously 
indifferent. She walked straight over to Sheila, and kissing her affectionately, 
she said : 

“I do hope we two will be good friends. You don’t know how I have longed 
to meet you, Sheila. I have always wanted a little sister, do promise you will 
be a sister to me.” 

Sheila, who was unaccustomed to such demonstrations of affection, was quite 
overwhelmed. When she had formed mental pictures of her step-mother she 
had imagined that the latter would be cold and haughty ; instead she had shown 
herself to be kind and loving. Yes! Sheila thought that she would like to have 
Eileen for a sister, it would be such fun having a companion a little older than 
herself, they might walk and talk together, perhaps even ride, for Sheila loved 
horses, She began to realise that the coming of her father’s young wife was not 
such a catastrophe after all. : 

After that night Sheila and Hileen became great friends. They went for long © 
tramps together in the country which they both loved, they climbed the Wicklow 
mountains and explored the many beauty spots of that lovely Irish county, and 
they talked on many interesting subjects. Young Mrs. McCarthy had travelled 
a great deal, and Sheila delighted to listen to her descriptions of such cities as 
Paris, Madrid, Brussels and Rome. On the other hand, Hileen encouraged the 
girl to speak of her own life, her experiences, the books she had read. At first 
Sheila was rather diffident, she was naturally reserved, and she had had few 
friends during her short life. However, in the end, Hileen succeeded in winning 
her confidence. 

- But there was one subject which they never discussed, that was religion ; 
Sheila would have liked to hear her step-mother’s views on the matter. She 
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had no very definite ideas about religion herself, she had come in contact with 
Catholicism at school and it appealed to her, but she had never studied it 
seriously. She had tried to introduce the subject several times in her conversa- 
tions with Eileen, but the latter seemed disinclined to discuss it. Sheila had 
often wondered if Hileen had any religion. She never accompanied her father 
and herself to church on Sundays. She decided that she would have to pluck 
up sufficient courage to question her father ; somehow he did not appear to be 
so awe-inspiring of late, he was more approachable, and he certainly took more 
interest in herself than he had done formerly. Accordingly, one Sunday morning 
when they were driving to church and her father appeared to be in excellent 
spirits, she questioned him. He did not answer for some minutes and she began 
‘ to fear that she had roused his anger, then he said very quietly : 

“ Your mother does not accompany us to church because she goes to Mass.” 

Sheila said nothing: she was amazed. Hileen went to Mass! She was a 
Catholic! So that accounted for her early morning absences. She knew that 
Eileen went out every morning before breakfast, but she had concluded that. 
it was for a walk, as she loved exercise. Eileen had never suggested that Sheila 
should accompany her on these walks, and the girl herself had not offered to do so. 

On their return journey Sheila again took her courage in both hands and 
asked her father if she might discuss religious matters with Hileen: to her 
surprise he answered : 

“Tf Kileen has no objection you may ask her about her religion. She did 
not tell you that she was a Catholic because I did not wish her to do so.” He 
gave no further explanation. 

That evening when they were resting after a strenuous game of tennis, Sheila 
approached Eileen on the subject of her religion. The latter did not seem sur- 
prised that Sheila should know that she was a Catholic. 

“You were bound to find out some time,’’ she remarked, “and there is 
certainly nothing to be ashamed of.” 

They often discussed religion after that, and Eileen, at Sheila’s own request, - 
gave her some books on Catholicism. Sheila read them and thought about them, 
and. finally, about a fortnight before the end of the holidays, she went to her 
stepmother and said simply : 

“I want to become a Catholic. What must I do?” 

Hileen looked at her intently, then asked : 

“Does your father know of your decision ? ” 

“No, he knows nothing yet. I wanted you to hear it first ; I do not imagine 
for a moment that daddy will like it.” 

“ Would you like me to drop him a hint before you approach him?” asked 
Eileen. 

“No, I think it would be better not to do so, besides I am not sure that he 
does not suspect something of the truth already. Thanks all the same, Eileen, 
you are a dear, you have helped me so much, and I love you.” 

She kissed her stepmother affectionately and went out of the room. A few 
minutes afterwards Hileen saw her go down the drive alone; she sat there 
thinking for some time after Sheila had disappeared; she guessed what a struggle 
it had been for the girl to make her final decision ; she had her father to reckon 
with. True, he was less bitterly opposed to the Catholic Church and more kindly 
disposed towards his only child of late. But it was unlikely that he would 
receive her with open arms when she told him that she was about to change her 
religion ; he would probably forbid her to do so. He might even be very angry 
with her, and Eileen did not want Sheila to get into trouble, as she had grown 
to love the girl dearly. 

That evening, when her father came home, Sheila asked him if she might see 
him alone, as she had something to say to him. He glanced at her keenly, then 
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told her that he would see her immediately in his study. She followed him there ; 
when he had closed the door, he indicated a chair to her, then he strolled over 
to the window and stood for a few minutes with his back turned towards her. 
He was preparing himself for the blow which he knew was about to fall upon 
him; he guessed what his young daughter had come to tell him, but he was 
determined that he would not say one word that would make her task easier. 
After some time he crossed the room, and settling himself comfortably in a chair 
opposite Sheila, he looked at her questioningly. She came fearlessly to the point : 

“ Dad, I want to become a Catholic!” she said, and looked at him steadily, 
but his face conveyed nothing. After a moment’s apparent reflection he stood 
up, went over to her and kissed her lightly on the forehead : 

“T have been expecting this,” he said. “Even if you had never known 
Hileen, it would probably have happened. It is in your blood, Sheila, your own 
mother was a Catholic.” Seeing her start, he added: “ Do not ask me about 
it now. I do not wish to be questioned just yet.” 

* * * * ce 

Three months later, having received a thorough course of instruction, Sheila 
was baptised; she made her First Communion on Christmas morning in the 
little village church. Her father was not present at the ceremony, but the warm 
welcome he gave her when she returned home with her stepmother, reassured 
her. That Christmas Day was certainly the happiest Sheila had ever spent. 
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Mobis Quoque Peccatoribus 


‘And if Thou be the Christ” 
The dying thief blasphemed 
““Come, save us, save Thyself 
That all the world may know 
Thou art the living Son of God 
And may proclaim it so!” 


But He Who reads the hidden heart 
Nor answer gave nor sign. 
To sinner unrepentant 
< As proof of claim divine. 


‘** Oh, brother, cease reviling ”’ 
ee The second, Dismas, said 
"ye 5 ““Qur lives were wholly evil— 
*Tis fitting we were dead. 
But He Who dies beside us 
Upon a cross of shame 
A just Man was, all-holy, 
Who praised the Father’s name!” 


Then turning eyes upon Him 
Who hung upon the Tree 
“O Lord!” he cried with fervour 
““TIn Heaven remember me !”’ 
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And forth there came an answer 
As godlike as may be 
When parched lips slowly uttered 
““Amen, I say to thee 
This day thy soul to Paradise 
Shall wing its flight with Me!” 


O Christ, to thief repenting 
So merciful wert Thou ! 
Behold a contrite sinner 
Begs mercy from Thee now ! 
E. P. Dowtine. 


Librarians ~ 


Many illustrious churchmen have 

f | V/ : filled the position of Prefect of 
O the atican the Vatican Library since its 
foundation in the fifteenth cen- 


eeovcccceasne(Pjeooscoccceoc00 tury. Here are notes wpon some 
of the more outstanding names. 
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HE recent elevation of Mgr. Giovanni Mercati and Mgr. Eugene Tisserant, 
| respectively Prefect and pro-Prefect of the Vatican Library, to member- 
: ship of the College of Cardinals, has demonstrated in a striking fashion 
_ the interest and concern of the Holy Father in all that pertains to the Vatican , 
Library, of which he himself was once Curator. The Vatican Library is unique 
amongst all other libraries for its collection of priceless manuscripts, its biblio- 
graphical rarities, its ancient documents in papyrus, its unsurpassed collection 
of first editions, but, above all, for its glorious traditions, and for the immortal 
names of those who have been associated with it in one way or another, such as 
the illustrious Pontifis who have enriched its manuscript treasures, the great 
painters who have embellished the interior of the building in which it is housed, 
and the famous men who have acted as librarians, or in some other capacity 
for the world-famous library. 

Pope Nicholas the Fifth (1447-1455), illustrious for his great learning and his 
patronage of literature and art, made his reign notable by the constitution of 
the Vatican Library as a great public library. During his life he was an 
indefatigable collector of famous first editions, and original manuscripts. “If 
I had money” he once said before becoming Pope, “I would spend it all on 
books and monuments.” Renowned in history as the Pope who crowned the 
Emperor Frederick, his great and distinctive achievements on behalf of the 
Vatican Library, would alone confer on him an enduring fame. 

Although the form of the Vatican Library as we know it to-day, can thus be 
said to date from the fifteenth century, its origin in reality goes back to the 
fourth century, and toa date not far removed from the times when the Church 
arose from the Catacombs. The collection of Papal Archives is known to have 
been in operation during the reign of Pope Damasus (366-385). Pope Sixtus 
the Fourth donated to the library the great salon designed by Fontana for the 
purpose of housing the unique collection. He was also a great collector of 
manuscripts, and before he died he increased the number of manuscripts from 
860 up to 3,650, entrusting them to Platina, first Prefect of the Library. That 
great Pontiff, Leo the Tenth, enriched the library with the Greek manuscript: 
treasures which he collected. Pius the Fourth added to it a famous collection 
of Oriental manuscripts, and Pius the Fifth united the Papal Archives with the 
Library. In the course of years, the Vatican Library has grown prodigiously 
by donations and by purchases, until it now contains more than 50,000 manu- 
scripts, over 6,000 incunabula and 350,000 prints and engravings. 

There are two outstanding names of Vatican Librarians in the nineteenth 
century, one immortal for his memorable achievements in the realms of scholar- 
ship, the other for his truly marvellous powers as a linguist. They are Cardinal 
Angelo Mai, and Cardinal Giuseppe Mezzofanti. 

The story of the life of the renowned Cardinal Mai illustrates the true 
democracy of the Catholic Church at all times, and in all places. The Church 
recognises po social barriers, but confers the highest honours on those of her 
children who are gifted with notable spiritual and intellectual endowments. Born 
of humble parentage in the territory of Milan in the month of March, 1782, he 
attended the little school in his native village. Here, as a little boy, he attracted 
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the attention of Father Mozzi, a Jesuit, who began to instruct him in Latin, 
Greek and Mathematics. In the year 1799, Father Mozzi took young Mai to the 
Jesuit College at Colorno, and a few years later the future Cardinal was appointed 
Professor of Latin and Greek in the Jesuit College at Naples. After working as 
a professor in this and other colleges, he was eventually transferred to Milan, 
where he became Curator of the Ambrosian Library. Here his great abilities 
as a classical scholar and antiquarian got free scope to display themselves: and 
he commenced to make a careful and methodical investigation of the manuscripts 
in the famous library. He devoted himself particularly to a scholarly and 
scientific examination of the palimpsests, or re-written manuscripts, in the 
Ambrosian Library, and through his highly-skilled and patient labours he pro- 
duced two volumes of fragments of Cicero’s Orations, some orations of Lysimachus 
and a collection of the correspondence and other writings of Cornelius Fronto, 
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THE VATICAN LIBRARY. 
A view of the main hall, where the precious manuscripts are preserved. 


the preceptor of Marcus Aurelius. In the year 1829 he was appointed chief — 
Keeper in the Vatican Library. : ’ 

Shortly after his appointment he discovered in the course of his researches 
beneath a manuscript of Saint Augustine’s Hnarrationes in Psalmis, obliterated. 
fragments of Cicero’s Treatise de Republica, which he published in the year 1822, 
with a scholarly critical commentary. This work was acclaimed by learned 
societies and individuals throughout Europe. The name of Angelo Mai was 
now famous, but his next great work turned the eyes of all European scholars 
towards Rome. He undertook the editing of the various unpublished manuscripts, 
both sacred and profane, in the Vatican Library. This stupendous project 
comprised ten quarto volumes published under the style of Scriptorum Veterum 
Novo Collectio e Vaticanis Codicibus edita. It contains many fragments— 
previously supposed to have been lost—of more than half a dozen ancient 
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historians, besides the various writings of the Fathers. In 1833 he left the 
Vatican Library to take up the post of Secretary of Propaganda, and in the year 
1838 he was created a Cardinal. He did not abandon, however, his passion 
for scholarship, but continued his literary labours. In the same year that he was 
- appointed Cardinal appeared his Classic: Scriptores ex Codicis Vaticanis editi. 
Between 1839 and 1844 a new collection entitled Spicilegium Romanum, was 
published in ten volumes, and also a series entitled Nova Patrum Bibliotheca, 
which was published between 1845 and 1853. His death on the 8th September, 
1854, left unfinished his contemplated edition of the Codex Vaticanus of the 
Scriptures, with critical dissertations. The fame of Cardinal Mai as a scholar 
was world-wide, and his death was lamented by learned men throughout the 
earth, irrespective of creed or nation. : 

When Cardinal Angelo Mai was transferred from the Vatican Library he was 
succeeded as Keeper, by the no less celebrated Cardinal Giuseppe Mezzofanti. 
This renowned linguist was as remarkable for his saintly character and priestly 
zeal as he was for his great learning. He was a worthy successor of the great 
Cardinal Mai. Like him, he was of humble birth, served his apprenticeship in 
youth as a carpenter’ and, was always ready during his great career, to put 
himself to any trouble to be of help to even the humblest student who sought 
his aid as Keeper of the world’s greatest library. Learned men of all religions, 
and no religion, always found the great Cardinal the perfect model of a courteous 
librarian. 

Great and profound as were his scholarly abilities, his fame rests chiefly on 
his achievements as a linguist, and in this respect he will forever remain a unique 
figure. Foreigners who visited the Vatican were amazed when they found he 
could converse with them in their own languages, which he spoke with all the 
ease and facility of a native. He died at Naples in 1849, and at the date of his 
death this remarkable man spoke and perfectly understood fifty-eight foreign 
languages. : 

There is a very beautiful and characteristic legend connected with his remark- 
able powers as a linguist. When a young priest, he was called upon to hear the 
confessions of two foreign criminals who were condemned to immediate execution. 
Nobody could be found who could understand their language. Father Mezzofanti, 
as he then was, called on them, and after great difficulty, found out the particular 
country they hailed from. He procured all necessary books and information 
about the particular country and, retiring to his own room, remained up all night 
learning the language of that country. Next morning, to the great relief and joy 
of the two condemned criminals, he was able to confess them and give them 
absolution. They met death with contrite hearts, and filled with gratitude for 
the young priest who had so marvellously helped them. There is a belief current 
amongst many Italians that his power as a linguist was a Divine Gift granted 
to him in return for his priestly zeal and devotion in preparing these two 
abandoned criminals to meet their God. 

It was Leo XIII who, with a magnificent gesture, threw open the great 
Vatican archives to all scholars. “The Church,” he said, with disarming 
simplicity, “needs nothing but Truth.” Since that historic declaration, under 
the direction of successive Librarians, the Vatican Library has developed 
remarkably, and is now organised upon the most scientific and up-to-date lines. 
Not a little of the credit for this is due to the present Pope, who as Mgr. Ratti, 
was in charge of the Library from 1912 to 1918. 

During his previous office as Archivist and Prefect of the Ambrosian Library 
in Milan, Mgr. Ratti had visited the Vatican Library. There is still extant a 
letter written by him in December, 1889, which shows that the arrangement of 
the Library did not meet with his complete approval. “The real nut to be 
cracked here”’ he says characteristically, ‘‘is the Vatican secret archives. For 
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some days past I have had in hand all the data which the inventories and 
registers can provide. But on a number of points they could give me no help. 
and I have had to ransack the documents themselves. There are about sixty 
boxes full of parchments of every form, colour and origin, a real orgy of 
paleography and a very Babel of history.” When he was summoned to Rome 
in 1912, he at once devoted himself to the task of reducing this apparent chaos 
to some semblance of order, and his genius for organization and the utter joy 
he found in his work have passed into a tradition in the Library. Always at 
his desk, late or early, poring over old manuscripts, correcting proofs, 
arranging slips for cataloguing, he nevertheless was always at the disposal of 
visiting scholars who came to consult him or to seek his assistance. 

It is not to be wondered therefore, that when he returned to the Vatican as 
Pope, he should remember his old love for his favourite manuscripts. In spite 
of the numerous grave cares of his Pontificate, the Pope summoned Mer. 
Tisserant, his former colleague, and sent him to America to study the American 
library systems, judged to be the best in the world. On his return, Mer. 
Tisserant assured the Pope that the American system could be adapted to the 
Vatican requirements. The work was put in hands immediately, and thus it 
is that the oldest and most precious Library in the world is now reorganised 
upon the most up-to-date and modern systems. New stacks, all made of steel 
and electrically lighted, were manufactured by an American Company. The 
Carnegie Foundation offered its willing co-operation, and four leading American 
librarians came to Rome in 1928 to assist in the work. “‘ The new catalogue,” 
says Mr. George Seldes, to whose book, The Vatican—Yesterday, To-day, 
To-morrow, | am indebted for many of these details, “is being formed by cards 
of the Library of Congress worked out almost entirely according to the American 
Library Association code.” 

It was a fitting recognition of their great work that both Mgr. Mercati and 
Mgr. Tisserant should be raised to the College of Cardinals. In conferring the 
red biretta upon them, His Holiness the Pope spoke of his “‘ very dear Vatican 
Library ” and declared his appreciation of all that the two newly- created Cardinals 
had done there during their tenure of office. 

The new Prefect of the Vatican Library has already been announced. He 
is a Benedictine, Don Anselmo Albareda of the Spanish Congregation, who no 
doubt will worthily carry on the splendid traditions of his illustrious predecessors 
in that delicate and important office. 


* 
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In Texico 


Mute lips . . . bowed heads 
In Mexico. 

Sad hearts .. . grief-led 
In Mexico. 


.Yet mute, sad and bowed was He 
The dark night of Gethsemani 
When Blood was shed to hearten thee 


O Mexico. 
Weak hands . . . brave souls Crush Right! . . . Wave Wrong ! 
In Mexico. In Mexico. 
Grim track . . . stark goal Dear God! .. . how long 
In Mexico. In Mexico ? 
Yet weak hands in Galilee Yet Love’s gift to His own Son 
Toiled on to death and Calvary Was but a cross to suffer on : 
Through same long street of enmity God’s Love and Will are ever one 
As Mexico. O Mexico. 


Hucu Noonan, O.F.M. 


A #ragra nt te reader will enjoy a 


Ti touching simplicity of this delicate 
ov we little sketch which tells how a 
I emot Y blind Irish mother received Com- 
munion from her newly-ordained 
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MOTHER M. COLUMBA, S.D.C. ee 
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I was only a tourist stranger, 
Seeking shelter from a shower, 

But the courtesy of my hostess 
Made sweet the passing hour. 


She was old and blind and feeble, And the words of that Irish Mother 
But her heart was all attune In her cottage by the sea, 

To the things of God and Heaven Still scatter a tender fragrance 
And her own dear Soggarth Aroon. Down the Halls of Memory. 


Sit by the window so you can see the beautiful ocean. Yes, dear, I 
am blind, have been blind for twenty long, happy years. Lonely ? 
No, God is very good, and, though He has taken much from me, He has given 
me many compensations. Praise to His Holy Name! Why, my heart is still 
thrilling with the joy I had yesterday when I received Holy Communion from the 
anointed hands of my own child ! : 
“Tell you about it! Ah, dear, I'd like to, but I am afraid I cannot make 
you share my joy. You see, John, my youngest child, was ordained in Dublin 
last Sunday. No, dear, I could not attend. Ah! yes, it was a sorrow not to be 
present at my son’s ordination, but I knew the good God would make it up to 
me, and He did yesterday. ¢ was awake Getore the dawn. (¢ was the day © 
had long prayed for. I felt the glory of the sunrise though I could not see it. 
I heard the little birds singing the praises of God, and my heart was singing 
with them. John’s thrush, this little one in the cage, was singing as if he knew 
what was going to happen. After a while, Mary, my daughter, came to help 
me, and soon we were on our way to the chapel in the glen—the same little 
chapel where I was married and where John and Mary were baptized, and where 
their father is laid to rest. As we passed through the churchyard, Mary led me 
to her father’s grave, where we knelt a few moments and joined our thanksgiving 
with his for the grand honour which God had bestowed on our John in calling 
him to the priesthood. How long has my husband been dead? Twenty-five 
years, and the desire of his heart was that John should be a priest. 

“When we entered the chapel the perfume of the roses which I knew were 
on the altar—roses from my husband’s grave, seemed to bid us welcome. I felt 
that my husband was happy and with the Blessed. Our places were in the front 
pew, and as I heard John’s step coming from the sacristy towards the Altar, 
my heart went a-flutter and I bowed my head on my hands in awe and delight 
and begged the Mother of God to stay near me. 

“You see, dear, all through the years while John was studying for the 
priesthood, I was blind, and that fact seemed to draw us more closely together. 
He told me all his longings and ambitions and I shared in them. For the past 
few years the study of the Holy Mass has occupied his heart and mind, and 
when he was home for the holidays, he often practised the ceremonies of the Mass 
with me for his congregation. He explained them to me and told me what some 
of the Latin meant, so when I heard him say Introibo ad Altare Dei, I pictured 
the Heavens open and the throne of God surrounded by Angels and Saints in 


o Cs right in. You are very welcome. °*Tis only a summer shower. 
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glory, among them some of our very own kith and kin. I felt they were looking 

down at us and I joined my poor prayer with theirs. 

“Then Father Johnsaid: ‘Judge me, O God,’ and gladly I remembered 
that the merciful Jesus is our Judge, and though He has much to forgive in me 

and others, John had ever been more angel than mortal. And then it was time 

for our Confiteor, and when it was said, I heard Father John putting himself in 

the class with the rest of us, and asking God for the full remission of our sins. 

“ After a minute or so I felt that he was kissing the altar-stone, which 
contains the relics of the martyrs, and I wondered if my boy, too, would one 
day be a martyr, for you know he is a missionary and he hopes to go to China. 
‘ Heart-broken if he went to China?’ Well, dear, now that I have a Soggarth 
Aroon of my own to pray for me, I shall get many graces and if the dear Lord 
ask that sacrifice of me, I hope I shall be ready to make it. Sure the parting 
will not be for very long, and Heaven is eternal. 

“Then there was the Kyrie, and then the Angels’ Gloria was repeated by 
my own child. Presently he said Dominus vobiscum, and the words meant more 
to me than they ever did before. You know, dear, we say ‘The Lord be with 
you,’ very often here in Ireland, but I don’t think we always realise the meaning 
of the words. When Father John was reading the Gospel and the Credo, and 
we were all standing up to make our act of faith, I again pictured to myself the 
great white throne in Heaven and the hosts of Angels and Saints paying their 
homage to the one true God. 

“The sound of the cruets being used reminded me that John was preparing 
the sacred elements. Then I felt that he was bowing down before the Holy 
Trinity and dedicating the bread which was to hold the Body of Christ, and I 
fancied I could see the Angels guarding the chalice which was soon to hold the 
Precious Blood. Then I remembered that John told me that when the priest 
mingles the water and wine he prays that we may share in the Godhead of Jesus 
Who shared in our manhood. Just think, dear, of what that means. 

“ After the beautiful prayers of the Lavabo fell on my ears and John had 
gone back to the middle of the Altar, I knew that he was imploring the Holy 
Trinity to accept the oblation he was making in memory of Our Lord and that 
he was beseeching the Saints in Heaven to pray for us. Then he turned and 
asked us to pray that our sacrifice would be pleasing to God Almighty. 

“My feelings from the Preface to the Consecration and Elevation I could 
never describe. It is a wonder I did not die of joy at the thought of the 
marvellous miracle that Almighty God was performing through the hands of 
His priest and that priest my own child. Oh! I tried to adore and thank the 
dear Lord for all His love and mercy, and I asked His Mother to help me, and 
before I expected, the words Domine non sum dignus were said, and Mary was 
leading me up to the Altar rails. I could only trust my preparation for Holy 
Communion to our Blessed Mother. Then Father John gave us absolution and 
told us to behold the Lamb of God Who taketh away the sins of the world. 
But, dear, I could never, never tell of the joy in my heart when my child gave 
me Holy Communion. The moments after that were more of Heaven than earth 
—in fact, since then, Heaven has been very real to me. 

“The Bishop has given Father John leave to say Holy Mass in this very house 
to-morrow, and I hope I shall not die of joy before the end of it.” 

The shower was over. I thanked my hostess and went my way with her 
“God be with you”? making melody in my heart. The Holy Mass has meant 
more to me since that day, and of all the happy incidents of my visits to Ireland 
in a summer long gone by, this one holds the most uplifting memory. 
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“unto them _ that 
are called 


“We Preach 
Christ 
Crucified | 


Norre—These two pages, though by no means intended exclusively for members of the 
Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion, should be regarded by them as their own 
_ special section of The Cross, 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE PASSION AND CONSEQUENCES. 


XX.—JzEsus was Sment: THe GoveRNoR WONDERED EXCEEDINGLY. 


During the time that Pilate had been questioning Jesus privately in the hall, 
the Jews outside, had been fretting and fuming, not knowing what might be 
going on inside, so when Pilate came out and told them: ‘I find no cause in 
this Man,” they were almost prepared for it. Their smouldering fury burst out 
in loud cries as they surged up in a mass, swaying against the_balcony. 

Pilate was not afraid of them yet; he had an ample force of soldiers within 
call, and he would not hesitate to use them, but he wished to act prudently ; 
to save Jesus and to placate these turbulent Jews. ... He had Jesus brought 
out beside him, but that made matters worse. At sight of Him the accusing 
councillors went into a whirlwind of madness; they flung up accusations and 
demands in unintelligible disorder. Clenched fists were shaken to heaven and 
to Pilate; the crowd stormed against the balcony like ocean waves heaving 
against a cliff, and screamed like wild sea-birds in their rage. 

When Jesus had been alone with Pilate, He had answered him, in acknowledg- 
ment of his right to question Him, but ‘“‘ when He was accused by the chief priests 
and ancients He answered nothing” (Matt. XXVII, 12). He remained silent in 
public because the charges were false, and His accusers knew it. 

Pilate looked at Jesus, Who was calm as the sun setting on a quiet summer 
eve. The Roman of that period prided himself on his stoicism. To remain 
unmoved, to appear calm and indifferent under the most trying ordeals was 
the test of Roman manhood ; and Jesus now, notwithstanding the ill-treatment 
He had received and His soiled garments and weariness, had a natural distinction 
of bearing, a kingly grace, which no common disturber of the peace ever 
possessed : yet in that kingliness Pilate saw nothing to fear for Caesar’s political 
supremacy. 

But while the Governor approved of Jesus, he had other business awaiting 
him, and wished to hurry this matter up, so “ Pilate again asked Him, saying ! 
‘ Answerest Thou nothing? Behold in how many things they accuse Thee : 
Dost Thou not hear how great testimonies they allege against Thee?’ And 
He answered him to never a word, so that the Governor wondered exceedingly ” 
(Mark, XIV, 4; Matt., X XVII, 14). 

The trial was now at a stand-still—Jesus silent—Pilate obstinate—the Jews 
consulting together, and growing more and more impatient with Pilate whose 
sympathies they saw were with Jesus. At last the chief priests concocted a 
new form of attack and launched it on Pilate : “ they were more earnest saying : 
“He stirreth up the people, teaching through all Judea, beginning from Galilee 
to this place’ ” (Luke, XXIII, 5). 

St. Luke is the only Evangelist who records this new charge. More than 
Matthew, Mark, or John, he emphasises the fact that the Jews demanded Our 
Lord’s condemnation on political grounds ; he alone records the first accusation 


the power of God and 


the wisdom of God.” 
I Cor.<i, 225: 
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made to Pilate: ‘we have found this man forbidding to pay tribute to Caesar 
and calling Himself Christ the King,” and now that the case is failing for want 
of evidence, it is St. Luke again who tells of the perfidy with which the Jews 
press the charge as a political crime. 

‘ In the political sense in which they urged it, the charge was utterly false, 
but it was true in so far as it summed up fairly accurately the public life of 
Jesus, His teachings, miracles, and results. He had begun in Galilee, carried 
His ministry into Judea and Perea, and had aroused a very general enthusiasm 


that stirred the people up, not politically, but to a holier ideal and a moral 
practical service of God. 


But Pilate never gave a thought to tracing back the case through Galilee 
and Judea; he knew better than they suspected who were the political agitators 
among the Jews and what they aimed at, and he knew Jesus was not one of them 
—but the silence of Jesus puzzled him : why did He not protest against this 
calumny? Had Pilate not known better, he might have taken this silence as 
an admission of guilt... . Pilate was now in a mood when a word of help from 
Jesus would have influenced him to dismiss the case with a curt “ not guilty ”— 


he was waiting for that word, but to his “ exceeding wonder,” Jesus answered 
nothing. 


However, this new charge offered Pilate an easy way out of his difficulty. 
“ Hearing Galilee, he asked if Jesus were of Galilee,” and being told that He was, 
he bethought himself that Galilee was in Herod’s dominion. Tt was little the 
Roman cared for Herod, still less for his limited authority. Besides, they were 
on bad terms. Herod arrogant, Pilate disdainful. But the diplomatic Governor 
saw a chance here of flattering Herod, and of relieving himself of a decision that 
was too much for even his not over-scrupulous conscience to agree to. 

Herod happened to be in Jerusalem at the moment, occupying the old historic 
palace of the Maccabees, so Pilate ordered Jesus to be taken to him, with a 
message so worded that Herod would receive it with pleasure. . This was 
a double stroke of policy, which would throw the responsibility on Herod, and 
probably effect a reconciliation between the conflicting representatives of Galilee 
and Rome. 


Pilate, well pleased to see Jesus led away, 


congratulated himself on. his 
shrewdness, little thinking that his 


difficulties were by no means ended. 


THEMES FOR THOUGHT. 


Jesus answered Pilate, who as a Judge had the right to question Him. 


But He made no defence against charges which all knew to be false. 


The silence of innocence is often more convincing than argument. 

The perfidy of the Jews, saying religious teaching was political interference. 

Pilate, a selfish politician and indifferent Judge, “ wondered exceedingly” at 
Jesus. 


And to escape giving an unpopular verdict sent Jesus to another court. 


PRAYER. 
© exceedingly wonderful Lord Jesus Christ, Who didst listen in silence to false charges 


sede against Thee and when pressed by a friendly judge to speak in Thine own defence didst 
e==ain silent, grant me serene confidence in God and to endure calmly all charges made against. 
see whether true or false. 


© silent Jesus, as Thou didst answer Pilate because of the law 
= the higher powers, for there is no power but from God,” so give me courage to speak the 
“=i when justice requires it. Teach me when to speak and when to be silent. 

Prevent me from sacrificing truth by confusing religious and political interests, and give 
e= she courage to defend truth without passing the duty on to another. 


REY. FR. HUBERT, C.P. 


“let every soul be subject 


NAMES OF DECEASED. 


Sristopher Cafferey, Thomas Flynn, Ann Kavanagh, Elizabeth Beirne, Patrick Benson, 
Sim F. Hannon, Ellen Concannon, Ellen Gallagher, Mary Byrne, Lizzie Kiely, Alice Rossiter, 
BGeeri Harper. 
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The parcel, ia a here one, 


om ay was forwarded to the monastery 
U Nn ele IRark without further delay. When it 

arrived, the Abbot gasped with 
astonishment. It contained a halo 


A Story by E < for one of his novices 
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OLIDAYS and the seaside were the only topics of conversation among 
H the O’Connor children. Even the relative size of the eggs they were 

eating for breakfast paled to insignificance. 

“Uncle Mark will help us build a sand airplane, Bridget. Think of that.” 

“Uncle Mark won’t be coming with us this year,’ murmured their father. 

“ Not coming with us!” piped five small voices. The thing was unthinkable. 
Uncle Mark had always gone with them to the seaside. He was like a very big 
brother to them. 

“No,” continued their father, “ he’s far too busy. He’s gone to be a monk.” 

“What, like Fr. James ? ” $ 

“No. He joined the Cistercians.” 

“ But he can come for a holiday, surely ?” 

“No. He'll never get a holiday now.” 2 

“Poor Uncle Mark.” 

“ Will he be a saint now, dad?” 

“ He'll have a good try, I expect. But I don’t expect they'll canonise him. 
It’s very expensive,” and he gave mother a wink. 

“ What’s expensive ? ” 

“The halo. Costs an awful lot. Several thousands, I believe.” 

“ Oh, I say, what a shame.” 

*Couldn’t we make a collection, dad ? ”’ 

“We might.” 

“Dear,” from Mrs. O’Connor, “don’t have them on. You know, we can 
never be sure where things will lead.” 

The children’s father gave another wink and kept silence. 

“That is a shame,’ muttered Bob, as he took a third slice of bread and 
butter. 

“Have to dig that airplane ourselves, Bridget, that’s all.” 

“Um,” said Bridget, and buried her nose in a cup. 

The next few days were overshadowed with the disappointment that Uncle 
Mark would not be joining them. If it had been only for this once it might have 
been endured, but it was to be for ever and ever. And few but children realise 
the finality of ever and ever. At last, Michael suggested they could play at monks. 
That would sort of put them in sympathetic touch with Uncle Mark. None of 
the younger ones could think of anything better, so this was voted the next 
best thing. 

Their father was asked innumerable questions, pertinent and impertinent, 
as to the life of monks, and he, overgrown schoolboy that he was, gave them 
the answers they wanted, highly-coloured and excitingly exaggerated. Michael, 
because he was the eldest and the originator of the game, was chosen as Lord 
Abbot. He wore a cross and ring, and a train. Nobody knew what the train 
was for, but Michael said it was the correct thing, and Michael’s word always 
went. The others, Bridget, Bob, Ken, and Noel, formed the community. Ideas 
were vague and discipline was military rather than monastic. There were roll- 
calls and manoeuvres as well as sermons. Fortunately their father was not 
particularly well up on the subject or the travesty might have been carried 
further. However, things had gone far enough for Mrs. O’Connor when she 
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discovered the community kissing the Lord Abbot’s toe which protruded vulgarly 
‘from the end of a grey-blue sock. There was a lively dispute on this point, but 


not mind, was not allowed to weigh. Playing at being monks palled rapidly 
after that. When all was said it was a poor way of getting into touch with 
Uncle Mark. It didn’t make up for his logs. 

Packing commenced at last in real earnest. A long train journey failed to 
tire the spirits of the children, and they were appalled at the news that they 
could have only half an hour on the sands before bedtime. However, there were 
three whole weeks in front of them, three whole weeks of bathing, shrimping, 
ice-cream arid crabs. It was well worth going to bed at seven for that. 

Day followed day of unadulterated joy. Then Michael had remorse of 
conscience. 

“ Bridget, we don’t seem to be missing Uncle Mark. Aren’t you ashamed 2 
Perhaps he’s eating raw potatoes on the refectory floor, and he’d much rather 
be crunching a humbug with us on the sands. Can’t we do anything ? ” 

“ What could we do?” 

“That’s just like a girl. You never answer. You always ask another 
question.” a 

Bridget rose superior to the taunt. 

“ Let’s see, I think dad said a halo cost thousands of pounds.”’ 

“ What’s that got to do with it?” 

“It might make up to Uncle Mark for the humbugs if we could get him one.” 

“ But where’s the money coming from 2?” 

“ Perhaps daddy didn’t really mean thousands of pounds. Or perhaps the 
plate kind cost that. The ring ones are very pretty. They might be only five 
pounds.” 

“ Look here, Bridget. You’ve got four and threepence in your money-box 
and I’ve got half-a-crown. The others haven’t anything like two shillings in 
theirs. If you can’t do sums, I can.” 

~ Well, I could make one if I had some gold paper,’’ defiantly. 

“So we could.” 

“T could, I said.” 


“Tt’s no good, Bridget. We’d better ask to send some humbugs. I expect 
they'd taste as nice in Uncle Mark’s cell as they do here. At any rate, he 


“Tm not going to give in. Did you notice that big shop on the front, next 
to the place with windows ?”’ 

ce No? 

“ Well, they’ve got gold wall-paper. There are ladies’ dresses and necklaces 
lying about. I’m going to ask them.” 

“ Dare you,” challengingly. 

* Dared.” 

Another day passed before they were able to go anywhere near the shop 
next to the place with the windows. The younger ones had not been told what 
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was afoot. They would certainly have given the game away. Very adroitly 
Michael and Bridget got behind their parents as they walked along the front. 
Then, swiftly they darted into the arcade. 

“In here,” gasped Bridget, and the two children blundered through the glass 
doors into the smartest modiste’s in the town. They stood stock-still, afraid 
almost to breathe. There was only one person to be seen and that was a man. 
He was sitting down and writing in a pocket-book. 

“ Please,’ Bridget’s throat had become quite painful and her voice was hoarse. 
“ Please will you give us a piece of that nice wall-paper. It’s for a secret.” 

“T beg your pardon. I’m afraid that wall-paper isn’t mine. You see, my 
wife has just bought a dress and I’m waiting for her. But perhaps... . 

At that moment the modiste appeared, delicately fluttering the bill. 

“T say,” said the man, ‘“‘ these precious children want a piece of your wall- 
paper, madam. Have you got a bit? They mustn’t breathe a word what it’s 
for, you know. I bet it’s a birthday present for mother.” 

Both children shook their heads solemnly. 

“Tt’s a much bigger thing than that.” 

The modiste was all smiles. She had just sold her most expensive aw 
No moment could have been more propitious. 

“Will this do?” she enquired, drawing some scintillating gold paper from 
a box. 

Bridget could only hold out her hands for it. It was gorgeous. All the wonder 
of the Arabian Nights was there. It was gold, but there were colours too, dancing 
sidelights as it were. 

“Oh, thanks awfully,” said Michael. 

“Now pack away home, and be good,” said the man, and amused laughter 
followed the children as they emerged from the shop. 

“Michael! Bridget! what have you been doing?” 

“ What’s this, you two?” Their mother sounded worried, their father cross. 

“The lady gave us this lovely paper. I may keep it, mayn’t 1?” Bridget 
was nearly in tears. 

“Well, just for this once, but you mustn’t take things from strangers again. 
You don’t know what a fright you gave us by disappearing like this.” 

Michael and Bridget were very subdued. Inwardly they were triumphant. 
The younger ones regarded them with silent admiration. They had pulled it 
off with all the odds against them. 

“May we send Uncle Mark a present as he’s not having a holiday this year ? ” 

ce Yes.” 

“ And will you promise not to look?” 

“Very well.” And so a parcel, rather a bulky one, was forwarded to the 
monastery without further delay. 


* * * * 


Uncle Mark had been going through a bad time. He had feached a crisis, 
not an unusual one, but one for which he was quite unprepared. Everything 
had gone well for a couple of months. He had taken to monastic life as a duck 
to water. A keen Catholic, with splendid physique, and a strong bent for solitude 
and the contemplative, he had felt himself to be a born Cistercian from the day 
of his entrance. Then a change had come. He found the silence intolerable. — 
He grew nervy. He loathed the food, one meal a day, and always vegetables. — 
He realised with bitterness that manual work was no distraction. He was aghast 
at the hours before him in which his own thoughts would be his only companions. 
If only he couldn’t think, but just work stolidly on without reflection. He was 
inexperienced. He thought he must be shirking something interiorly, that he 
. wasn’t being loyal to grace. He said nothing, and suffered more keenly than ever- 
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He was told that a parcel had been sent to him. It contained a gold paper 
disc stuck to a piece of cardboard with stamp-paper. A letter was sent with it. 


“* Dear Uncle Mark, 


We miss yu very much. The sands r luvly. We thort a hailo wood cheer yu 
insted of the sweets. 
Luv from Michael Bridget Bob Ken Noel. 


Their uncle smiled wryly. It was rather pathetic, coming at such a moment, 
when he was in the biggest funk he had ever been in in his life. The halo went 
into the Abbot’s wastepaper basket, but the note was kept. 

‘ * * * * * 


It was the hour for working in the fields. Uncle Mark was digging with savage 
vigour. The novice beside him raised his eye-brows more than once. Suddenly 
Uncle Mark laughed out loud and tossed a wriggling worm to a robin perched 
on a nearby clod of earth. His fellow-novice gasped. The novice-master, who 
had guessed all along what had been happening to his son, pretended not to 
hear. The tension was broken, and the crisis passed ; and Uncle Mark is still 
busy beating out his halo from the alloy of nature and grace. 
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Spaniard and Scot 


Francis J. Benson, M.A. 


to be regarded as a Catholic country, and that the soul of Spain is not now, as it once 

was, intensely religious. Most observers, however, assure us that this is not the case, 
and that the country is essentially as Catholic as ever. My own contact with Spain has been 
confined to meeting quite a number of natives of the country, and I have been struck by two 
characteristics, their genuine attachment to the Church, and their sense of humour. 

An amusing example of the true Spaniard’s attachment to the Church occurred to me in 
Paris. I was alone there one summer and feeling very homesick. My thoughts began to 
centre more and more round the English church in the Avenue Hoche. It is in charge of the 
Passionist Fathers, and I remembered that a Father had recently been transferred there from 
St. Mungo’s Retreat, Townhead, Glasgow. To a Glaswegian who had lived his life within a 
stone’s throw of that fine church the opportunity of a ‘‘ blether”’ about the ‘‘ Toonheid ” was 
irresistible, and I went along to the Avenue Hoche to see if I could effect an introduction to 
the Father and have that coveted chat. 

I went into the church for a minute or two (it is really a converted mansion and 
indistinguishable from its lordly neighbours). Coming out again I was met by an anxious- 
looking little Spaniard. He wanted to know if this was a Catholic church. I told him that 
it was, and, in a weak moment added that it was the English Catholic church. 

My French, by the way, was far from fluent. 

He became quite suspicious, and I saw that tales of the vagaries of the Anglicans had 
certainly reached Spain, for he solemnly began to question me minutely to be quite sure as to 
what religious body the church belonged to. I’m not sure that he mentioned all the marks 
of the Church, but I saw that all his questions were directed by a desire to find out if St. 
Joseph’s in the Avenue Hoche was in communion with the ‘‘ One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic ”’ 
Church. The Spanish Catechism must be very similar to ours! The Spaniard had two things 
in his mind. One was the Catechism question : “‘What are the four marks of the Church ?” 
and the other, stories of Anglican imitations of Catholic terminology. I never realised before 
how difficult it is to explain that one is a real dyed-in-the-wool Catholic. 

The situation was not without its humour, but it had its serious side too, for it certainly 
showed the universality of our religion—a Scotsman assuring a Spaniard in bad French that 
this was an English church for Catholics. 


Rete events in Spain may have intensified the idea that the country has lost claim 
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REV. UICTOR CANN 


BOUT half-way along the road leading from the Colosseum to St. John 
ee stands the Church of San Clemente. St. Clement was one of 
the earliest Popes, being the third successor of St. Peter in the See of Rome. 

We enter the church by a side-door. This is a pity, because we miss the 
Atrium, and this is a great loss to our understanding of the true shape of these 
ancient basilicas. There is a definite style of architecture, the Roman Basilican, 
which consisted of a nave, two or four aisles separated by long rows of columns, 
the sanctuary raised above the level of the church, a high Altar under a canopy, 
and a semi-circular space behind the Altar, forming the apse, with the episcopal 
throne of marble in the centre of the apse. The priest said Mass with his back 
to the Bishop, and therefore facing the people. In the nave, just before the 
High Altar, was an enclosed space, the Choir or Schola Cantorum, and in this 
were placed the two pulpits or lecterns for the deacon and sub-deacon. On the 
Gospel side was a permanently fixed Paschal candlestick. All these can be seen 
in the accompanying photograph of the basilica of San Clemente. 

But we cannot see the Atrium. This is a square open space, surrounded by 
a covered walk on three sides, the porch of the basilica forming the fourth side. 
It is lined with Ionic columns. In the centre of the Atrium there used to be a 
large cistern of water, in which the faithful washed before entering the church. 
In the days of sandals and dusty roads one can imagine that this was a very 
necessary ceremony before entering God’s House, and was a continuation and 
memorial of the ceremony of the washing of the Apostles’ feet before the Last 
Supper. I wonder how many people recollect that this custom of washing before. 
entering the church is perpetuated in the practice of dipping one’s fingers in the 
Holy Water stoup. Originally, as I have said, this was a washing, more or less 
thorough as the occasion demanded. It also shows that the custom of dipping 
in the stoup on leaving the church is illogical, there being no point in washing 
on leaving God’s House. One only washes to get rid of impurities. 

I have said that it is a pity that we enter San Clemente by the side-door, 
because we miss the Atrium and the full basilican flavour of this beautiful church. 
It is a pity, too, because this Atrium is the only perfect specimen in Rome, if 
we except the newly-built Atrium of St. Paul’s, a modern structure dating only 
from 1854. There are traces of the Atrium at the Churches of St. Cecilia, St. 
Alexius, and the Four Coronati; but that at San Clemente is perfect, and it 
is not seen. I should not-have seen it myself, though I have been to the church 
many times, had not one of our party fainted when we were making a visit, and 
I opened the door leading into the courtyard to find some fresh air as an 
inexpensive first-aid treatment. 

Looking around the church we will see much that is of interest. As is usual 
in most of these ancient churches, there is an accretion of various styles of 
decoration, representing the fashions of the different centuries which have passed. 
since the building was first erected. In the case of San Clemente there is a 
harmonious fusing of these various decorations. The shell of the building is in 
perfect basilica style. The nave is divided from the rather ordinary aisles, which 
for some unknown reason are of different widths, by sixteen columns and two 
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BASILICA OF SAN CLEMENTE, ROME. 
A general view of the interior. 


pilasters. The columns vary in style, and suggest that they were taken from 
neighbouring ruins. There is a wonderful inlaid marble floor. In some of these 
eld Roman churches the Comatesque floor is the real art-treasure of the building. 
Sometimes there is more real art in the inlaid floor than in all the rest of the 
ehurch. Yet most visitors merely stand on it without giving it a moment’s 
admiring thought, and give themselves a severe pain in the neck looking up at 
the perfectly awful mural paintings. 

In the centre of the nave is the Choir, a most beautiful specimen of marble 
eerving with inlaid panels. There are also three perforated marble panels, the 
Beles being made not primarily for ornament but in order that the singers could 
see the movements of the celebrant and know when to begin the chants. You 
ean also see the two ambones, or reading desks, and the Paschal candlestick. 
4: the far end is the Sanctuary of semi-circular shape, surrounding the Altar 
end its canopy. This is the Presbyterium, or place for the priests, corresponding 
® the canons’ stalls in a Gothic church, and in the centre, hidden by the Altar, 
= the Bishop’s Throne. At the right-hand side of the Presbyterium is a marble 
espboard, once a tabernacle but now used as a receptacle for the holy oils. In 
"t= semi-dome above the apse, in the elaborate mosaics of the twelfth century, 
= = crucifix, the only apsidal mosaic of the crucifix in Rome. It was at the time 
= the erection of these mosaics that the Holy City of Jerusalem was taken from 
> Turks by the Crusaders, and doubtless this unusual decoration of the apse 
== intended to celebrate the Triumph of the Cross. The ceiling and the paintings 

Sere the columns may or may not be in good taste. However, one can always 
SeeE at the floor. 
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Until about 1857 it was always taken for granted that this was the ancient 
basilica of St. Clement built by the Emperor Constantine in the fourth century. 
The shape was perfect, and the carvings of the Choir and High Altar are 
decorated with the monogram of Pope John II, who lived in the sixth century. 
But 1857 and Father Mulhooley, O.P., changed all that. The church belongs 
now to the Irish Dominicans, and at the date mentioned it was necessary to 
make some changes in the convent adjoining the church. These changes involved 
some digging, and, in the course of excavating, Father Mulhooley discovered 
another larger and finer basilica underneath. Further investigation showed that 
the present church had been deceiving everyone for centuries. It was not the 
original basilica at all, but dated only from 1108. The whole of the Celian district 


THE CHOIR OF THE BASILICA OF SAN CLEMENTE. 
This choir was originally in the old Basilica, now underground. 


had been devastated by the Normans, under Robert Guiscard, in 1084, and the 
basilica built by Constantine in the fourth century had been left in ruins; Pope 
Paschal II had filled in the ruins with debris, of which there was a considerable 
amount in the locality after the Normans left, and had built up a new basilica 
on the site of the old one. But he first brought up from the old church the fine 
High Altar and marble Choir and re-erected them in the new church. The whole 
world misinterpreted the dates of the new building on account of Pope John’s 
monogram on these ancient marble pieces. No record was kept of the basilica 
underneath ; it was completely forgotten, and if it had not been for Father 
Mulhooley’s lucky discovery we should still be regarding this church as the 
ancient Church of St. Clement, known to St. Jerome in the fourth century, and 
to St. Gregory in the sixth. I like to think it was an Irish Dominican who put 
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the Romans right on a very important historical point which has had far-reaching 
effects on the study of Roman archaeology. 

But the foundations of San Clemente are still more interesting. In addition 
to the old basilica, with its priceless marble columns and really valuable and 
important fresco paintings, depicting the early history and ritual of the church, 
_ there is still deeper down the original house of St. Clement, almost perfect ; and 
also the Temple of Mithras, with its curious cavern-like structure. Further below 
there are the remains of a Mint, a money factory, or at least a money storage, 
of the second century before the Christian era. One suspects that these discoveries 
are only really the beginning of a great adventure, and that if funds were forth- 
coming further excavation and pumping out of water would bring to light many 
facts that would add to our knowledge of early Rome. 

To sum up. Deep down in the earth, though once at the surface of course, 
is an old building of the pre-Christian republic. Above this is the house of St. 
Clement, with a pagan temple of Mithras. The third storey is the long-lost 
basilica of the fourth century, once filled up with rubbish and built on. The 
fourth storey is the present Church of San Clemente, one of the most delightful 
buildings in Rome. 

As a concluding idea, it is interesting and bewildering to note that the year 
which saw the destruction of the old Church of San Clemente by the Normans 
(1084) was also witness of the Norman activity in church-building in the newly- 
conquered England. Whilst they were pulling down ancient churches in Rome 
the same Normans were building the glorious Abbey Churches of St. Albans, 
Winchester, and Ely in England. I sometimes find history very puzzling. 
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Snapshot from China 


Father Anthony Maloney, C.P., now working in the Passionist Vicariate of Yuanling, 
Hunan, in a letter to American friends, gives his opinion of the warring Chinese armies which 
have lately infested his mission district :— 


“Life over here at present is just a long series of calamities. Now it is war, or rather 
the depredations of the soldiers. A better name for these soldiers would be bandits. There’s 
certainly little difference. For the most part they are a dirty, raggedy-looking crowd. If 
you happen to get here by aeroplane and suddenly spied the Wangtsun army, your first opinion 
would be that it was an emergency army recruited from all the riff-raff of China. Regardless 
of physiqué, so prized in all American and European armies, the soldiers of this Chinese army 
look as though they had been rather haphazardly picked from a rag-bag and a gun sewed on 
each. The gun is what counts. 

** Once they have been properly provided with a gun, it would seem that they are thereby . 
entitled to a future living from the people. They certainly do nothing but live off the people. 
Seldom if ever do they do anything for the people. But they do rob the people. 

* Happily for us some of the officers are very decent chaps, well educated. But the rank : 
and file are the very lowest class of Chinese. Anyone too lazy to work becomes a soldier. * 
And fighting—actual fighting, they simply do not believe in it. Their life is one long succession 
ef retreats and advances with never a shot fired. Most of them are arrant cowards. 

* The soldiers are the real scourge of China. If only the curse of militarism could be gotten. 
vid of, the bandits would soon be cleared out and China would have some semblance of Law 
end Order. China is in a terrible state. It is frequently remarked by the old-timers that 
mnder the Empire conditions were far better. Then there might have been squeeze and 
©erruption, but at the same time there was a respected authority. Now we have, according 
®e these sages, worse squeeze, more corruption, no law and no authority. All I can say is 
‘hat it is bad enough now without comparisons of what has gone before. 

“China. certainly needs the benefits of Christianity. We are working hard to enlighten 
these poor people, but it will take long years and much toil to make any great impression on 
she political life of the country. Here in Wangtsun we are progressing rapidly and with God’s 
@ace it will not be long before we will have a healthy congregation of Catholics at our services. 
Of course our needs are many, too many to enumerate. But we never worry because we know 
that this is God’s work and will not fail.” 
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Ss HOLIDAY cruise to Norway. Six days unmitigated pleasure ; dances, 

sae deck games while on board. Fare £6 inclusive,” read Peggy Hughes 

aloud to her chum, Ita Mulligan, across the little glass-topped table, 
_ exclusive property of the “ Café Cairo.” 

“Tt sounds more attractive every time I read it,” continued Peggy, raising 
her fair head to look across at Ita. 

“Tt certainly does sound wonderful; just what I’d love!” replied the latter 
wistfully, as her grey eyes examined the minute unappetising dinner portion 
just brought by the waitress. 

“A good holiday, a tiny nest-egg left. It’s a grand tour ! 

“Phew! I’m sure it’s cold,” remarked Ita. 

“Nonsense! It’s the best time of year to visit Nor——”’ started Peggy, 
her head still bent over the travel brochure. She raised a pair of blue, reproachful 
eyes as Ita’s merry laugh fell on her ears. 

“T thought you said you'd love it, Ita.” 

“So I might appreciate Norway, but certainly not cold beans. Anyway 
there’s no time to send this back, they’re so busy that we'd be late at the office.” 

“* Hang the office!’ said Peggy, emphatically. “ To-day is the day we agreed 
to decide which cruise we were to go on. It isn’t every day we win a lucky draw 
of twenty pounds apiece.” 

“No, indeed,” answered Ita, absent-mindedly. 

A few days previously Ita herself had been very enthusiastic about cruising, 
but in the midst of the excitement she suddenly recalled a promise made a year 
ago. 

Two years before our story opens she had been living comfortably at home 
with her parents, who had a small business house in Dun Laoghaire. Ita was 
an only child, and after finishing her education in the Convent, stayed at home, 
as her mother, always an invalid, had now practically become helpless. 

“God will reward you, Ita, for your unfailing devotion to me. You will 
have a good home of your own one day,” Mrs. Mulligan had said to her shortly 
before she died. 

Ita’s face saddened as she recalled her mother’s words. There now seemed. 
no prospect of their fulfilment. True, Hugh Hegarty, a young engineer, had 
wooed her since she was a slip of a girl; times out of number she had refused 
him on the plea of her mother’s ill-health. At last Hugh had become possessed 
with the notion Ita did not care for him, and so he applied for a post in Sligo 
and quietly departed, sad at heart. Ita did not have time to brood, as home 
affairs demanded her whole attention. Her mother died ; and then she gradually 
discovered that her father was a secret drink addict and had been betting heavily 
unknown to his family; all his bills were long overdue. Despite all efforts Ita 
was powerless to prevent the final catastrophe: the bank closed on the property 
of John Mulligan. Ita got a post as companion help in the city, while her father, 
weakened by drink and misfortune, went from bad to worse, and three months 
after the death of his wife, he succumbed to an attack of pneumonia, brought on 
by his own neglect. 

So Ma, desolate and lonely, struggled on awhile, but she was badly paid and 
overworked. She was delighted when a school friend wrote from London and 
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repeated Peggy. 
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told her of a post vacant in an insurance office. Unfortunately, the post proved 
temporary, and Ita found herself out of work. She looked high and low for 
employment, her little store of reserve funds got lower and lower. 

Then she remembered Lough Derg, and promised to do the pilgrimage next 
year if she succeeded in obtaining work before the winter. 

Her prayer was answered, and now faced with the prospect of a delightful 
cruise, she recalled her promise. 

“ You’re looking very glum, Ita,’ remarked Peggy, as they left the “ Café 
Cairo’ together. “No one would think you had a twenty-pound-note burning 
a hole in your pocket.” 

*‘ Well, neither have I,” replied her friend. 

“TJ thought you were going to buy your ticket to-day,’ remarked Peggy, 
as they halted before a tourist agency. Ita made up her mind quickly, and 
desperately took the plunge. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Peggy, but I can’t go with you on the cruise. I had 
promised to do Lough Derg this year, and the holidays aren’t long enough for 
both. Sorry to disappoint... .” 

_ * That’s all right,” answered Peggy, amiably. “I expect Cissie Scott might 
join. She was talking about it.” 

So Ita gazed wistfully at the entrancing pictorial scenes displayed in the 
window, while Peggy went to buy her ticket. 

The following week Peggy sailed on the glamorous cruise, while «ta took the 
Trish mail at Euston. She would have to go straight to the Island, as the season 
“was nearly ended. 

Once she was actually landed on the island her regret for the lost cruise went. 
“Maybe St. Patrick will get me an extra blessing as I did want to go cruising,” 
she thought, as the boats brought the pilgrims up to the jetty. She sprang to 
the landing stage, feeling more buoyant than she had done for a long while. 

A passage she had once read recurred to her mind. ‘To come to Ireland 
was the true antidote to the cares of life. The cares of life have no place here. 
They have folded their tents like the Arabs! There is nothing over you here 
but the blue dome of heaven and the Eye of God looking through.” 

“ Thank God that I came,” thought Ita to herself as she drank in the quiet 
beauty of the scene, the tranquil waters, the brown-hued mountains silhouetted 
against a pearly sky. A sense of exquisite peace took possession of her, a peace 
utterly removed from the flamboyant blare of city life. 

The first round of the penitential beds completed, Ita went to the women’s 
hostel for the one and only meal of the day. Night approached, thoughts of the 
Vigil occupied all minds, various were the conjectures as to whether one could 
keep awake or not. 

“T think this is one of the happiest moments imaginable,’ remarked Ita to 
a companion, as they awaited the ringing of the Mass bell. They were sitting 
on the steps of the Basilica watching the rosy glow of daybreak diffuse the sky. 

“JT think to come to Lough Derg is to begin to learn to pray,” added the 
other girl. ; 

As Ita knelt at Mass she recalled to mind the innumerable Aves that had 
resounded in the Basilica the previous night. Yes indeed, to come to Lough Derg 
was to learn to pray. 

The next two days passed all too swiftly, the hour for departure drew near. 
It was good-bye to Lough Derg for at least a year; for some it was good-bye 
for ever. The bugle sounded, a few minutes later the boats were speeding over 
the water. The voices of hundreds of pilgrims singing “ Faith of Our Fathers ” 
rang out to the rhythmic swish of the oars. 

At the landing-stage all was bustle and excitement. Ita bade farewell to a 
=rl acquaintance ; then she boarded the Sligo ’bus. She had still some of her 
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holidays to spend. She suddenly felt lonely, everyone seemed to belong to a 
party except herself. 

‘““Tt’s a poor thing to be an only child without kith or kin,” she thought 
wistfully as the *bus bumped along the stony road to Pettigo. 

Within a few yards from the custom house they met the oncoming *bus. A 
grinding of brakes, a sudden swerve, and the next instant the side wheels of their 
*bus had sunk into the soft mud of the ditch. 

Everyone alighted, frightened but unhurt. The men passengers went forward 
to assist the driver and conductor to extricate the vehicle. ‘‘ No damage done, — 
we'll soon have her going in no time.” they said, with assurance. 

Their self-confidence proved unwarranted, despite all efforts the bus remained 
firmly wedged. The rain fell in torrents. The women crowded for shelter in the 
“wee”? custom house, while the men, with grimy faces and muddy clothes, 
declared with crestfallen air that it was impossible to free the bus without 
mechanical aid. 

“ Seems as if we were booked here for hours,’’ remarked one woman. “1 
really would have thought that all those men should have been strong enough 
to lift that bus.” 

“Ye needn’t let that worry you, ma’am,” replied the driver. ‘“ We’re getting 
a bus from Sligo.” : 

“‘ Arrah ! We'll be here all night— ”’ commenced one loquacious dame, but 
Ita’s attention was attracted elsewhere. 

A motor car approached and was halted. The occupant, after some preamble, 
got out and entered the office and passed through to the inner room. Ita got — 
a glimpse of his face. Her heart throbbed violently. The dark hair and handsome 
features were familiar indeed. Hugh Hegarty! He turned slightly, their eyes 
met. On his exit he paused beside Ita. 

‘“‘T learn you have had a mishap. My car is at your disposal if you care to 
accept a lift,” he said coldly polite. 

“That is very kind of you,’ she replied, with a calmness she was far from — 
feeling. Hard to feign indifference when Hugh was so near. 

“So you are not married after all,” remarked Hugh, after some time had 
passed in talking of impersonal matters. 

“No, indeed!” she laughed with effort to conceal her discomfiture. 

He brought the car abruptly to a standstill by a field gate. 

“ And to think... .’ He paused. After all, no need to tell her now that — 
John Mulligan had informed him of his daughter’s engagement to one Clarence 
McHugh; and how many chance instances had occurred at the time to point 
to the apparent truth of John Mulligan’s words. 

So he had gone away. Evidently death had intervened between John 
Mulligan and his schemes for marrying Ita with a wealthy suitor. 

“Why did you wear a ring on your engagement finger shortly before I left 
home?” he asked abruptly. 

‘‘ My father gave it to me, it belonged to my mother. He begged me to wear 
it. The only finger it happened to fit was the fourth. He seemed upset when 
I demurred, so I wore it a while to please him.” 

“And I went because I heard you were engaged! Do you recall the evening 
when I asked you whether you were thinking of getting married. You answered : 
“Maybe? ta) {ie 

““T do indeed—but you didn’t inquire to whom,” she replied with a smile, 
‘“and God knows you were long enough courting me for me to think of marrying.” 


“T have been a blind fool! If you knew how I missed you. ... When I 
came home for the holidays, you had gone away and left no address . . . . no 
one seemed to know anything save that you had gone to London . . . . and so 


had Clarence McHugh!” 
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“Clarence McHugh!” she chuckled. ‘ Well, he certainly did his best to 
woo and win me; but he didn’t remain desolate long, and is now a most excellent 
henpecked husband.” e: 

“Well, we must make up for lost time. All’s well that ends well!” he 
answered, kissing the sweet face upturned to his. 

She laughed softly. 

“Maybe you'll have changed your mind when you’re married as long as 
Clarence McHugh.” 

“T don’t fancy so,” he replied, happily, “ seeing that I’m marrying a sunny- 
tempered ‘wee’ colleen . . . . what do you think?” 

“T think,” she replied earnestly, ‘that St. Patrick had a hand in bringing 
about a timely accident ! ” 
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CHARLOTTE C. KELLY 


N the heart of the Sahara Desert, three hundred kilometres from the French 
I city of Oran, at a spot which is marked only by the crossing of two desert 
tracks, a building is slowly rising. It is the future monastery of the Petits 
Freres du Sacre Coeur de Jesus, and its first occupants will be five young French 
priests. Co-seminarists at St. Sulpice, it was not until they had separated, each 
to his own diocese, that they received the Divine Inspiration which was to bring 
them together again. The Fraternite du Sacre Coeur, whose first members they 
have become, is an association of priests dedicated to the conversion of the Arabs, 
more particularly those of the French Colonies. It is not—as yet—an Order 
nor a Congregation, but the Brothers follow the Rule drawn up by Charles 
de Foucauld, the saintly hermit of the desert, who had foreseen and prepared 
for such an association, though his dream of gathering around him a little group 
who would share his life and labours was destined never to be realized. At his 
death, in 1916, his work seemed to have come to an end. But it was not so. 

Nine years have elapsed since the five young priests left their diocese to 
prepare themselves for the life of prayer and manual labour which they would . 
lead as followers of Charles de Foucauld. Two years were passed with the White 
Fathers at Tunis, where they frequently shared the life of the Arabs, and studied 
their language. 

The approbation of the Hierarchy has been obtained, and Pius XI “ the 
Missionary Pope” has shown a special interest in the heroic enterprise and has 
personally interviewed and encouraged the missionaries. 

On the 8th of September, 1933, a crowded congregation in the Basilica of 
Montmartre witnessed a ceremony which marked the definite beginning of a 
ereat work. After a moving exhortation from His Eminence the Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Paris, René Voillaume, Marcel Bouchet, Guy, Champenoi, Marc 
Gerin and Georges Gorée solemnly consecrated themselves to the Sacred Heart 
and pronounced their Solemn Vows. Then in the habit in which the Pére de 
Foucauld is generally represented, a white tunic with hood, and scapular on which 
is embroidered in red a heart surmounted by a cross, they joined in the procession, 
taking their place in front of the Blessed Sacrament. The canopy was carried 
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by members of the Charles de Foucauld Association and was followed by the 
Cardinal and a vast congregation. 

El Abiod Sidi Cheikk, the site of the new monastery, was chosen principally 
on account of its proximity to the tomb of a great Arab chief, Sidi Cheikk, to 
which the Arabs come in pilgrimage. There is not even a village there, the 
nearest town, Géryville, being 120 kilometres distant. Already a part of the 
monastery is built, for two of the Brothers preceded their companions, in 
accordance with the injunction laid down by the Founder: “the members of 
a new foundation shall not be sent to inhabit the new monastery until the 
building has been completed, and furniture, books and the necessities of life 
provided, in order that from the beginning they may pursue their occupations 
as regularly as though they had lived there for years.” The furniture, which is 
of the rudest—plain wooden table and stools, roughly constructed bedsteads 
and thin mattresses—has already been despatched, together with two statues 
for the Chapel specially sent from Rouen. On three sides of a quadrangle are 
the cells, opening on to an arched cloister. The fourth side will be occupied by 
the Chapel, which is to be built in Arab style, for the Petits Freres desjre to adapt 
themselves as far as possible to the customs of the country. Hence their Chapel 
will be of Arabic design, their habit will be similar to the white tunic worn by 
the inhabitants of the desert, and their prayers, exclusive of the liturgy, will be 
said in Arabic. There will be a refectory and a dispensary and in addition some 
rooms in which the Brothers will provide hospitality if needed. Around the 
building lie four hectares of uncultivated ground, which must be made to produce 
the vegetables and fruit on which they will live; meat, eggs and fish being 
forbidden by the Rule. 

How does this little Community propose to carry out its mission, the 
conversion of the Arabs? ‘The Brothers cannot go about preaching as the 
missioners do, for their Rule is that of a contemplative Order and they have taken 
as their modei the hidden life at Nazareth, a life of prayer and manual labour. 
The answer is simple. By the Presence of the Blessed Sacrament, the offering — 
of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and the practice of the evangelical virtues. 

This was the sublime thought which dominated the work of Charles de 
Foucauld; the sanctification of soul by the Real Presence. The Blessed 
Sacrament will be exposed as often as possible night and day, until there are a 
sufficient number of Brothers to permit of Perpetual Adoration. Two lay-brothers 


“have gone to join the Fraternite already, while in France a group of Petites Soeurs 


du Sacre Coeur de Jesus, that complementary association outlined by the Pere 
de Foucauld, are preparing themselves for the time when their Bishop will allow 
them to take their part in the evangelisation of the desert. 

Thus is the work of the hermit of Tamanrasset being perpetuated. 
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A Ghought from St. Paul of the Cross 


The festival of the cross may be celebrated at every moment in the interior sanctuary of 
the true lovers of the crucifix. And how may it be celebrated? I will explain to you as 
best I can. We celebrate this feast spiritually by suffering in silence, without leaning on any 
creature; and as feasts are kept with joy, the festival of the cross ought to be kept by 
lovers of the crucifix by suffering in silence, with a countenance happy and serene, in order 
that the pain may be hidden from the eyes of creatures and be known only to God. In this 
feast, we feed at a delicious banquet, nourishing ourselves in the divine Will, in imitation of 
our crucified Love. Oh, what sweet food! It is composed of various elements : mental and 
physical sufferings, contradictions, calumnies and contempt. Oh, how delicious these things 
taste to the spiritual palate, if they be taken in pure faith and holy love, in silence and with 
confidence. 
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A fermit at Prayer 
From a picture by the Dutch artist, Gerard Dou. 


Gerard Dou was born at Leyden in 1613. He was thus a contemporary of 
Rembrandt, whose studio he entered in 1628. His pictures, though small, are 
superb works, meticulous in detail and treatment. The above picture is an excellent 
example of his characteristic style. He died in Leyden in 1675, having, unlike 
many of his contemporaries, attained recognition during his lifetime. 


Serial Story 
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CHaptER VIII.—ZLittle Bears. 


HERE was the usual bustle that was part of the theatrical company’s arrival 

in a new town.. Mrs. Hart, with Nancy and the children, were packed 

off to the lodgings which had been secured for them, while Mr. Hart and 

Neville went straight to the theatre. It was already afternoon and the first 
performance was due that evening, so there was much to do. 

Hart was more than usually fussy and anxious, for Nan’s fame was spreading, 
and he had to be on his mettle to keep things up to the mark. He had to cope 
with the usual difficulties of a travelling company, and also with the jealousy 
of some of the actresses, who felt the little girl’s popularity keenly. But his 
greatest difficulty was to continue to keep Nancy in the background, and deep 
in his heart, he knew that the’ days in which he could rope in these enormous 
proceeds were numbered. 

Neville knew all this, and he felt a disdainful satisfaction ih the knowledge. 
There was something honest in his cool personality that revolted against the 
manager’s treatment of Nancy, though he was too lazy, aloof and selfish to 
interfere. Besides, he knew that Nan’s guardian was hard and glove with Hart, 
which made any action on his part difficult. So he contented himself with doing 
the child any passing kindness that came his way. 

The theatre was near the station so the two men walked there, after they had 
put the rest of the party into a taxi. As they passed down the busy streets, 
Neville looked thoughtfully from the brilliant posters of the Dying Butterfly, 
to the crowd thronging the thoroughfare. 

“You've got your work cut out for you this time,” he remarked to the 
manager, ‘ you’re likely to get a full house, and I guess that they will be hard 
to please!” 

Hart looked about nervously. The strain of the past weeks, and a guilty 
conscience was telling on him, and he jumped at the least thing. 

“T hope the kid won’t mess things,” he remarked worriedly. 

“Not she!” rejoined Neville coolly, “ she’s never let you down yet, rather 
she’s helped you considerably. It is more likely that the other young ladies in’ 
the opening ballet’ will let you down. They are getting pretty quarrelsome and 
discontented. However, they have intimated to me that if they are offered a 
rise in their salary, they might try and make things go smoothly until the end 
of the season.” : 

He eyed Hart sideways, for it was a well-known fact that the manager hated 
to part with his money. 

‘““Oh well,” he said, grudgingly, “I suppose that it will have to be done.” 

“Yes !’’ said Neville, sneeringly, “you can easily manage it on.Nancy’s 
money! Here’s the theatre, let’s go and see what the lighting is like.” 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Hart and her party had reached the lodgings, and found 
them unusually clean and comfortable. The landlady, Mrs. Drew, stood in the 
doorway to welcome them. She was a fat, comfortable, motherly-looking woman, 
and Nancy liked her at first sight, and so did Willie, who held out his little arms 
to her with a friendly chuckle. 

“ There’s a bonny boy,” she cried, taking him in her arms and giving him 
a smacking kiss. 

Mrs. Hart looked pleased. 

“He’s a fine boy,” she said, “he takes after his father, and a fine man he 
is. He'll be along presently, and then you will be able to see for yourself, Mrs. 
Drew. He has gone to the theatre now to make some arrangements.” 
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“Well, you come right in, ma’am, and have a cup of tea. The kettle is all 
boiling, and the gentlemen can have a cup when they come in. Is that the 
nurse there ?’’ she asked, nodding at Nancy, ‘‘ she can take the children into 
the back-room and give them a good meal. You come along here, ma’am, and 
sit down.” 

And so the famous dancing star made the acquaintance of her new landlady, 
and it was little wonder that the latter mistook the forlorn, shabby child, for 
the children’s nurse. 

As Nancy took her charges into the little back-room a sense of relief crept 
over her. This was such a contrast to the usual dirty, dingy lodgings that were 
generally theit lot. It was the usual type, certainly, with heavy crochet doyleys 
under aspidistras in green pots, with a red plush valance to the mantelpiece - 
crowded with photos and nick-nacks. But the window was open, the room was 
spotlessly clean and smelling of soap and water. And, moreover, it looked out 
on a tiny strip of garden, neatly kept, with a grass patch down the centre, a 
border of nasturtiums and mignonette ran down one side, and there were two or 
three rows of lettuce by the bottom wall. 

The table was spread for the children’s tea, so Nan took off their hats and 
coats and sat them down to tea. 

“ What’s in that pot ?”” demanded Rosie, pointing with her spoon at a white 
china pot, decorated with pink roses, and having a mysterious white china cover. 

“Tf you are a good child and eat your bread and butter, you shall take off 
the cover all by yourself,” said Nancy, diplomatically, for Rosie disliked bread 
and butter, and it was a job to get the spoilt child to take it. 

“Well,” remarked Rosie, “I would, if there was any bread and butter to 
eat—— ” 

But further reflections were saved by Mrs. Drew entering with a large black 
tray. 

*“ Just slip into the kitchen, dearie,” she said to Nancy, “it’s just next door, 
and bring in the pot of tea. Now here is some nice bread and butter,” she said 
to the children, as Nancy ran off on her errand. 

“T don’t like nice bread and butter,” began Rosie, “TI like steak and onions.’ 

“Steak and onions,” ejaculated horrified Mrs. Drew, “a little girl like you 
doesn’t have steak and onions!” 

“Oh! yes I do,” said Rosie, looking drearily at the plate before her. 

“ Well, whatever can your mother be thinking of |!” commented the landlady, 
taking Willie’s fist out of the milk jug. Then as Nancy returned, she bustled off, 
muttering : “‘ Steak and onions, well I never!” 

“You’ve a wonderful dancer, I hear, ma’am,” Mrs. Drew remarked, as she 
cleared the tea things from the front room. 

Mrs. Hart looked up embarrassed, while her husband busied himself lighting 
his pipe. Neville, who had come back with his manager, stood with his back 
to the fireplace, looking at the pair with cynical amusement. 

“She’s certainly a wonderful dancer, though she’s only a kid,”’ he remarked 
slowly, as the others remained silent, ‘‘ but there’s no knowing where she’ll end.’ 

“ Really, sir!’ Mrs. Drew looked interested, her lodgers were usually the 
families of respectable business men, and this peep behind the scenes fascinated 
her. “She's only a child you say? She certainly looks young on the posters, 
but there, one can never quite tell, with all that make-up. How old is she sir?” 

“ I don’t know exactly,” drawled Neville, “‘ the same age as Nancy, I think.” 

The manager coughed, and Mrs. Drew pushed back her chair noisily. 

“That’s the little girl that looks after the children, isn’t it, sir?” enquired 
Mrs. Drew, oblivious of all the agitation that she was causing. “Surely she’s 
older than her ? ” 

“She’s exactly the same age,” repeated Neville serenely. 
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“Come along back to the theatre,” snarled Hart, seizing Neville by the arm 
and nearly pushing him out of the room. 

“The gentlemen seem in a hurry like,” observed the landlady, looking after 
the departing backs, and. with a perplexed glance at Mrs. Hart’s crimson, angry 
face, she left the room. 

In the back-room a glorious uproar was going on, and Mrs. Drew waited a 
moment outside to listen. 

“O—Oh!” came Rosie’s excited voice, “do it again, Nancy!” 

“ Gr-r-h!”’ came a blood-curdling sound from within, followed by a shrill 
scream. 
© Pushing the door ajar the landlady looked in. Rosie was crawling about on 
'. the floor, peeping now and again under the table-cloth, which hung nearly to the 
floor, and from under that table-cloth came growls and snarls, which made a 
delicious, prickly sensation of anticipation right down one’s back. 

“Rare one at managing children, I should say,” muttered the landlady to 
herself as she shut the door and hurried off. 

The children’s bedtime came all too soon, and regretfully they were escorted 
upstairs by their faithful nurse, who was just undressing Willie, when Mrs. Drew 
came in with a can of water. 

“Tt’s early to go to bed,’ announced Rosie, drearily, ““I used to stay up 
much later *fore Nancy came.” 

“T am glad that Nancy looks after you so sensibly,” said Mrs. Drew, firmly, 

“it is quite time for children to be in bed.” 

“*Tisn’t cause Nancy is sens’ble,” Rosie explained, as Mrs. Drew put down 
the can. “It’s ’cause she’s got to go to the theatre, and I’se pwomised to go 
to bed goodly, so as not to make her late. If I’se naughty, we don’t have no 
little bears next day!” 

The older woman looked at Nancy with interest, for she certainly did not 
look like an actress. 

““T suppose you help them dress, dearie?” she enquired. 

“No!” said Rosie, who heard more than her mother realised. ‘‘ She dances ! ” 

“Dances! You ain’t a dancer, are you ? ’’ demanded the interested landlady. 

“°Cos she is!” said Rosie, proudly, “I heard Daddy say she was 

But the sound of Mr. Hart’s voice calling for Nancy stopped the confidences, 
and the kindly woman, seeing Nan’s agonised look at the half-undressed children. 
offered to finish putting them to bed. 

“Tl put them all comfy, you run along,” she said, kindly, and in the 
answering smile Nan gave her, Mrs. Drew recognised the dancing girl of the 
posters. ~ Open- mouthed she gazed at the shabby little figure that ran from the 
room. 

“She’s the one they’ve all gone crazy over,” she said slowly, “ and she’s 
treated like this. There’s something wrong somewhere.” 


Next Monte :—Cuarter [X.— Pat. 
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Ro Golden Christ 


No golden Christ did hang from brutal Rood 
Nor marble Christ, nor Christ of carven wood. 


We bless the craftsmen for their twofold part— 
The blend of worship and consummate art. 


But blame aesthetes who come with cultured gaze, 
And fail to see His pangs through golden haze— 


Why must the glint of gold thus blind them so 
To Christ’s dark depths of poignant woe ! 
BERTRAND WHAVER, C.P_ 
in The Sign. 


Down with the Pope! 


HE year 1910. The place—Modena. 

Under the walls of the Bishop’s palace surges a sullen, vindictive crowd, Communists, 

45,000 strong. They jostle one another, and look up at the palace with threatening, 
angry faces, bereft of the light of truth. Cursings and mutterings sweep through the crowd, 
but for the moment they are held in check by the strength of one man, their leader, Mussolini. 
But they are losing patience. 

“Why doesn’t he do something?” demands one. 

“He's waiting for nightfall,” says another, ‘‘ That the blaze may be the brighter.” 

“* Oh, we'll show the Bishop what Hell looks like, the sort of Hell we believe in,” says 
another. 

The leader hears all this approvingly. Fuel for the fire which will presently lick angrily 
around the Bishop’s house, and consume both it and the people within. The Bishop is said 
to be a good old man .. . . well, no matter . . . . the individual must be sacrificed to the 
State. Mussolini ‘shrugs his shoulders. Let them fan their hatred. The greater wiil be the 
blaze, and the greater the blow for the cause. 

Meanwhile a young Redemptorist priest is in conference with his Superior. 

“May I go and address the crowd below the Bishop’s house ? ” 

“If it be for the glory of God, I cannot object, but still, I cannot authorise a foolhardy 
action,” is the answer. 

But the young priest, Father Salza, is not satisfied. 

“Tf I receive authority from the Bishop, will you permit it?” is his next question. 

“Yes, I shall do that.” 

Within the palace, the young priest finds the Bishop at his prayers. The holy old man 
is unconcerned for his personal safety, that is as God wills, but for these poor unshepherded 
ones below he is battering at the doors of Heaven. If he were young, what might he not do ? 
As if the years rolled back, he opens his eyes to see a young man, who might have been himself 
in the first years of his priesthood, a young man with an eager face. The Bishop smiles, 
thinking that like the young man he used to be, this young priest looks as if he would dare 
great things for God. 

“ My lord,” breaks out the young priest. 

“Who are you, my son?” 

“ My name is Salza, my lord, and I have come to ask that you will give me authority to 
address the crowd outside your palace. It is growing dusk, and as soon as it is dark, they 
will set fire to the palace.” 

“You are not afraid of death?” 

* No, my lord, but I do not anticipate that they will kill me,’ answered Father Salza. 

“It is almost certain death, my son, think well.” 

“If it is death, it will be for the greater glory of God,” was the quick answer. 

“Then go,” said the Bishop. 5 

The young priest knelt to receive the Bishop’s blessing. 

As the time passes, the temper of the crowd rises. The muttering and murmuring increases 
im volume. 

** Patience, comzades. It is almost time,” the word of the leader goes forth. 

~ Down with the Pope,” cries someone in the crowd, “‘ Down with the Bishop, down with 
the coward-priests ! ”’ ‘ 

The cry becomes popular and is repeated on all sides. “Down with the Pope!’ 

On the steps suddenly appears a young priest. 

* Knock him down,” calls someone in the crowd. 

The priest stands still. All eyes are turned on him. 

~ He’s not a coward, anyway,” says someone grudgingly. 

*~ Down with the Pope,” cries. another. 

~ Yes, down with him,” says the young priest surprisingly. 

~ Did you hear what he said, comrades? He said ‘ Down with the Pope’ ”’; says someone 
Gear the steps. 

The crowd is interested. 

~ He must be one of us in disguise,” suggests someone. ‘*‘ Down with the Pope’ is what 
Be said.” 

Excited comments come from every side. 

~ Let’s hear what he has to say,” says someone. 

~ Silence, comrades,’ says Mussolini. ‘Let him speak.”” 

~ Yes, down with the Pope! That is what I said,” begins Father Salza. ‘‘ Down with 
==. down with St. Peter to the poor, the sick and the ignorant. Down with Christ to the 
“sers. to the halt, the maimed, the lame and the blind . ... down, down, down to the 
“erest depths of humanity, down with the Bishop to the poorest in Modena, down with the 
ests even to you, and to everyone that has need... .” 

So Father Salza caught the attention of the erowd, won their admiration and saved the 
==Scp’s house. More important still, so he won the friendship of Mussolini. 

The leader turned and spoke to the crowd with the result that it dispersed. The situation 
= =sred, and presently Mussolini stood on the steps beside Father Salza and shook his hand. 
* Sezan a friendship . . . . who knows but that it was the beginning of a conversion ? 

Catholic News (Johannesburg). 


Passionist Plotes and News 


BELGIAN CONGO. 
New Prefecture-Apostolic. 

We learn that the Mission entrusted to 
the Passionist Fathers in Belgian Congo has 
now been erected into an autonomous 
Prefecture, known as the Prefecture-Apostolic 
of Tshumbe. Up to this it has formed por- 
tion of the Vicariate of Upper Kassai. The 
new Prefecture is entrusted to the Passionists 
of the Belgian Province of St. Gabriel. 


BRAZIL. 
St. Gabriel Honoured in New World. 

In the parish of Colombo, Parana, Brazil, 
the resident missionary, Rey. Fr. Albert, 
C.P., with the zealous co-operation of his 
flock, has undertaken the restoration of the 
parochial church, and has fittingly completed 
the work by the addition of a campanile. 
The civic authorities, with the approval of 
the Ministry of the Interior, have paid a 
delicate tribute to the zeal of the missionary. 
They have changed the name of the district 
to ‘‘ San Gabriele,” a tribute of honour to 
St. Gabriel of Our Lady of Sorrows, and a 
fitting recognition of the faith and fervour 
of the many Italian citizens resident in 
Colombo. This is, to the best of our know- 
ledge, the first occasion that such a tribute 
has been paid to St. Gabriel outside his 
native land. 

CANADA. 
Passionist Bishop at Ottawa. 

Most Rev. Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., Vicar- 
Apostolic of Yuanling, China, has received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from 
the University of Ottawa. Mgr. O’Gara, 
who is a native of Ottawa, read a brilliant 
course at the University, obtaining his B.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees, before entering the 
Passionist Congregation. He has been on 
the Chinese Mission since 1924. 


IRELAND. 
Large Concourse of Pilgrims at the 
Grave of Fr. Charles. 

More than 6,000 people, headed by the 
United Confraternities of Dublin, partici- 
pated in the pilgrimage to the grave of Fr. 
Charles at Mount Argus on Sunday, June 
28th.! The occasion of the pilgrimage was 
the seventy-ninth anniversary of Father 
Charles’s first coming to Ireland. 

In the course of an eloquent and moving 
address, Rev. Fr. Gerald, C.P., Vice-Postu- 
lator of the Cause, announced that the 
Apostolic Process would soon be opened. 
The life of the Servant of God would then 
be investigated with a strictness and a 
precision unknown to any court of civil 
inquiry. Recalling his great love for the 
Irish people, Fr. Gerald said that it had its 
origin when Fr. Charles was first sent to 
work on the English mission. ‘*‘ The black 
year of 1847 had driven thousands of starving 
Trish to seek work and shelter in England. 
Many of them resided in the Midlands, where 
Fr. Charles began his apostolic work. One 
might say then that his first contact with 
souls—even in England—was with the Irish 
Catholics.” 


Since the faithful were first permitted to 
visit the grave of Fr. Charles some months 
ago, more than 13,000 written petitions have 
been placed beside the tomb of the holy 
Passionist. The presence of thousands at 
the pilgrimage is also an eloquent proof that 
the reputation for sanctity which the Servant 
of God enjoyed during life still continues 
after his death. 


MALTA. 
-Archconfraternity of the Passion. 

Although the Passionists have no founda- 
tion in Malta, there is a large and flourishing 
branch of the Archconfraternity of the 
Passion established for some years at the 
parish-churech of §. Rocco, Valetta. A 
Passionist missionary from Rome recently 
visited the island to conduct a series of 
conferences for members of the Archconfra- 
ternity. More than four hundred new 
members were enrolled, for the Maltese 
people have ever been noted for a special 
and fervent devotion towards the Sacred 


Passion. . 
PERU. 
New Passionist Bishop. 

By a Decree dated June 3rd and published 
in a subsequent issue of the Osservatore 
Romano, the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propagation of the Faith has raised the 
Prefecture-Apostolic of St. Gabriel de 
Maranon to the dignity of a Vicariate. At 
the same time, Mgr. Athanasius Jauregui, 
C.P., has been raised to the Hierarchy as 
titular Bishop of Mossinensis and Vicar- 
Apostolic of St. Gabriel de Maranon. We 
hope to publish further details next month. 


SPAIN. 
Rigorous Press Censorship. 

The July issue of our contemporary 
El Pasionario, published by the Passionists 
of Santander, has reached us with this 
significant note attached: Este nwmero ha 
sido visado por la censura “* This issue has 
been passed by the censor.” In the June 
issue numerous items have been obliterated. 
presumably by order of the censor. These 
appear to have dealt with facts regarding 
outrages against religion, destroying cruci- 
fixes, burning of churches, etc. It is incon- 
venient for the rulers of New Spain to allow 
details of these events to go abroad. But 
it is interesting to notice how those whe 
pose as ‘‘ apostles of liberty”? have deal 
with liberty of the press. : 


UNITED STATES. 
A Large Ordination. 

In the United States the growth of th= 
Passionist Congregation has been mos 
prolific. At a recent ordination at th 
Retreat of St. Michael, Union City, NJ— 
Mgr. Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., raised twent>- 
two Passionist students to the priesthood 
There are two Provinces of the Passionis= 
in the United States, with many flourishime 
Retreats. The American Passionists a= 
also entrusted with the Vicariate of Yuanline_ 
China. 


Our Question Box: : 


* Teach me goodness, discipline and knowledge.’—Ps. cxviii., 66. 


: A QUESTION OF NAMES 

(1) Why does the Church give pious societies 
for the laity different names ? 

(2) What is the difference between a league 
and a sodality ; a sodality and a confraternity ; 
a confraternity and a third order ?—<* A 
Member ”’ (Dublin). 

(1) Pious societies of the laity are given 


different names because their purpose and _ 


manner of establishment are different. 

_ (2) The Church distinguishes three kinds 
of associations of the faithful, viz., Third 
Orders Secular, Confraternities, and Pious 
Unions. Third Orders Secular are associa- 
tions of persons who strive after Christian 
perfection under the guidance’ of and in 
harmony with the spirit of some Order, in 
a manner compatible with life in the world, 
and according to rules approved by the 
Holy See. 

The terms Confraternity and Sodality are 
almost synonymous. A Sodality is an 
association of the faithful instituted for the 
exercise of some work of piety or charity 
and established after the manner of an 
organic body ; that is, with officers, meetings, 
etc. When a sodality has for its object the 
furtherance of Divine worship, it is called a 
Confraternity. When a sodality enjoys the 
right of associating other sodalities with 
itself, it is called an Archconfraternity or 
Archsodality. The term ‘“‘league” is not 
used in Canon Law. It seems to be embraced 
in the term “‘ pious union ”’ (Cf. Can. 700-725) 


BOOK WANTED. 

Where may I obtain ‘‘ Instructions on the 
Commandments,’ by Father Devine, C.P.. 
and what is the price of the same ?—“‘ C.C.” 
(Dublin). 

The book is called ‘‘ The Commandments 
Explained,” by Father Arthur Devine, C.P. 
It may be gbtained from the publishers, 
Messrs. Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 
22 D’Olier Street, Dublin. The price is 7/6. 


GRACE AT MEALS. 

Is tt a sin to neglect to say grace before and 
after meals? If so, what kind of sin ?— 
~ Jerry’ (Co. Galway). 

There is no positive precept to say grace 
before and after meals. Therefore to omit 
i can hardly be called a sin. Though no 
precept to say grace can be shown, this 
very becoming practice is sanctioned by 
both reason and Faith. It was customary 
for the early Christians to begin every 
ection with the sign of the cross, and never 
did they sit down to meat without making 
this sign and turning the mind to God. 
~ Whatsoever you do,” says St. Paul, ‘“‘ do 
sil m the Name of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
whether it be eating, or drinking.” And 
~m all things give thanks.” This beautiful 
©astom, sad to confess, is dying out. There 
eee Catholics who never seem to raise their 
s=mds to God either before or after meals. 


Answers to our 
Readers’ Queries. 


LIBERTIES. 
Is it wrong for a married man to pay atten- 
tion to an unmarried girl ?—‘‘ Conscience ” 


(Dublin). 

If by attention is meant undue intimacy 
of an amorous nature it is decidedly wrong. 
Such conduct on the part of a married man 
is a violation of the marriage contract by 
which he gave to his wife his heart as well 
as his body. To alienate the affections of 
the heart from the married partner is a 
serious breach of faith. Sins committed by 
a married person take on the added malice 
of adultery because of the marriage bond. 
Those who receive or encourage such atten- 
tions on the part of married persons are 
positive co-operators in their sins. They 
not only destroy their own innocence of 
conscience, but they do the devil’s work by 
bringing discord and ruin into homes where 
harmony and peace should prevail. 


WORRYING WITHOUT CAUSE. 

I am worrying over the death of my baby. 
He had whooping cough and sore gums. I 
asked the doctor if he would not be relieved by 
lancing his gums. He said it would help. 
Sunday i was done. On Monday he seemed 
to get worse. Pneumonia developed on Wed- 
nesday and on Friday he died. I feel as 
though I did a wicked deed by advising the 
doctor.—A. H. (Belfast). 

You have no reason to worry over the 
suggestion which you made to the doctor. 
Your intention was to help the baby. The 
fact that the operation did not cure him 
does not make you responsible for his death. 
Besides, it might not have been caused by 
the operation. Do not worry, but reconcile 
yourself to God’s most holy will. Baptized 
infants go straight to Heaven. They have 
no sins to atone for in Purgatory. God, in 
His providence, took your baby for His own 
wise purposes. He will bless you if you 
imitate His Divine Son by saying in this 
sorrow, as in all others, ‘‘ Thy will be done.” 


GIRL GUIDES. 

Is it proper to allow one’s daughter to join 
the Girl Guides ?—‘‘ Troubled Parent ” (Dub- 
lin). 
Girl Guides is a very general term. There 
are Girl Guides of Protestant affiliation and 
Girl Guides of Catholic affiliation. There 
may be bands of Girl Guides without con- 
nection with any particular sect. But even 
non-sectarian bands are more likely than not 
to be Protestant in tendency. 

You ought not allow your daughter to 
enlist in the non-Catholic Guides if there is 
a band of Catholic Guides in your vicinity. 
More accurate information concerning the 
character of the supposed non-sectarian Girl 
Guides might be obtained from your parish- 
priest. You ought to ask and follow his 
advice in the matter. 


DVB ADALADE 


AN DRAI5NeEAN DONN. 
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Satlili, is mo crusdtan Oo’ fulsaing 
S180, 45uUS ni Rsv don nto nios Oéime 
ORRS N& FUACT ASUS Ceo OTdCe NA 
n&igipte 0 CuiR 50 moR sR Muire. 

AON TRATNONS “AMAIN 61 4N CeO FO 
h-uaTHASs€ 4R FAO ASUS SAn fFOspao te 
rai 1n-don 41T, MAR CRANN NA TOR Ni 
Raid 45 FAS INS AN TIR Lom, Ledcan, 
udaignesc san. Oo surd Muirne ar 
TULAC bEAS AR TAOH AN BOTAIR ASUS 7 
TuiRsedsc TRAOCTA TAR E1S Beit 45 
TAISTEAL Ins An bFAS46 6 Maroin. i 
Nsom losep crArOTE AGUS DUARTA TO1ISS 
54n fossad sR bit beIT ann 01 FEIN 


4gus -o'losasén a€ nior Labsir sé 
focal. Oo cuir Muire surde éun OE 
oo OeIn Neam s5uS TALAM. AR an 
noiméro sin tamig aiipesat 6 Ptatas 
OE, CuIR 4 LAM AR AN OTALAM Lom, a5US 
50 h-obsnn’o PAs crann Aluimn, craovac, 
Leatan 45uS vOL4TA OANA CUMRA AIR. 

Di 1ongn4ao ar Muire, a6 ni oubaire 
si son nro dC Tug buTdedccds Agus 
MoLad MOR 00 O14. .HAe 14 “nd 01410. 
sin nuair bi an TRATNONA TASAITE ASUS. 
Muire Tuirsedc TAR E1S An Lde, TARLA 
4n RUD 10NZAnTac céaona, ASus nudin 
4 téims si féin agus an Lean’ agus 
Naom losep so Ndéssnat Bi Crann ve’n 
TSAQAS CeWONA ANSTO ROMP, ASUS 
OEIRTEAR, LEIS, FO RAIW SE AS FAS Co1S 
udige Tosa nuair 0’é1n1§ SE 6 maRrbatd 
aR sn WOomnae CAés54 tO TRI BLIANA 
0645 4’s fice “Nd O1410 Sin. 

ABUS sin € ScéAL 4R AN TORAISNESN 
oonn 4c& scaipte so FluiRsSedc sR 
fuaro na nGireann. Oeincear surd & 
paorsig Naomta Vo Tug Cun na cire 
seo 4R OTIS é. 
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Value of Roly IMass 


At the hour of death the Masses you 
have heard will be your great consolation. 

Every Mass will go with you to the 
judgment and plead for pardon. 

At every Mass you can diminish the 
temporal punishment due to your sins, 
more or less, according to your fervour, 
and thus may shorten your Purgatory. 

Assisting devoutly at Mass you render 
te Our Lord the greatest homage. 

He supplies for many of your negligences 
and omissions. 

The power of Satan over you is dimi- 
nished. 

You afford the souls in Purgatory the 
greatest possible relief. 

One Mass devoutly heard during your 
life may be of more benefit to you than 
many heard for you after your death. 

You are preserved from many dangers 


and misfortunes which would otherwise 
have befallen you. 

Every Mass gains for you a higher 
degree of glory in Heaven. 

You receive the priest’s blessing, which 
Our Lord ratifies in Heaven. 

You kneel amidst a multitude of holy 
angels, who are present at the adorable 
sacrifice with reverential awe. 

You are blessed in your temporal goods 
and. affairs. 

When we hear Mass and offer the Holy 
Sacrifice in honour of any particular saint 
or angel, thanking God for favours He 
bestowed on him, we afford him a great 
degree of honour, joy and happiness, and 
draw his special love and protection on us. 

Every time we assist at Mass we should. 
besides our other intentions, offer it in 
honour of the saint of the day. 
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&he Guild of 
St. Gabriel 


A Literary Circle for Woung Readers 
of ‘The Cross.” 


Conducted by Francis. 


; RULES OF THE GUILD. 
I. The Guild of St. Gabriel is a literary circle: open 
to boys and girls under 19 years of age. 


II. The members will be expected to spread devotion 
to St. Gabriel of Our Lady of Sorrows, by practising 
the virtues of purity, charity and truth. and by living 
lives worthy of him who is to be their model and their 


guide. 


Ill. They will endeavour to bring as many new 


members as they can into the Guild of St. Gabriel. 


HE delights of summer are passing, one 
by one, before our gaze, and now we 
are surrounded by the glory of August, 
with golden stretches of waving wheat-lands, 
studded with scarlet poppies and blue corn- 
flowers, making a picture that is not easily 
forgotten. In the woods and uplands the 
breezes whisper through the ferny pathways 
and tall foxglove, while honey-seeking bees 
find nectar amongst the purple heather bells 
and the delicate blossoms of the lovely lime 
trees. August brings us the feast of Our 
Lady’s Assumption and solemn Coronation, 
and we, who are disciples of St. Gabriel, 
should do our utmost to imitate his example 
by showing special honour and devotion to 
the Mother of God, the Immaculate Virgin, 
the Queen of Heaven. “Let us unite in spirit 
with the angel choirs in celebrating her 
triumph, in paying her reverence and homage 
on this great Feast, while we beg of her to 
dispense her many graces upon us, to have 
compassion on us in our hour of despondency 
and to come beside us when the darksome 
shadows fall and we need her light to guide 
ws through the labyrinths that lead to the 
eternal shores of God. 


MY POST BAG. 

My post bag is full to overflowing with 
good things, and I am happy, indeed, because 
i have been remembered by so many of my 
seys and girls. How delightful it is to get 
your letters every month and to feast on all 
‘ae good things my little Guilders have to 
sy. The very first note that flutters down 
“2 my desk is from Ternsa Keane of Athy: 
She is longing to become a member of St. 
Gabriel’s corner and to share in the joys and 
graces that brighten the lives of those who 
Sere already come under the guidance of our 
Seloved patron. Yes, Teresa is admitted to 
Ssembership, and it is no longer ‘‘a dream 
Se a reality.” We are happy to have her 


with us. Her letter on the Passionist Retreat 
in Athy makes delightful reading, and I 
enjoyed every line of it. I must pass on her 
message to our Editor and perhaps he and 
Fr. Casimir will return again next year to 
visit the kindly people of Athy. I am sure 
they carried away many pleasant memories 
of their stay there. 


THE CAUSE OF FR. CHARLES. 

Little Mary McAnpreEw writes a charming 
account of the Botanic Gardens in summer. 
She is coming to Mount Argus on a pilgrimage 
to the grave of Father Charles of St. Andrew. 
Every day his name and fame spread further 
afield. Soon, please God, he will be raised 
to the altars, and what a day of rejoicing 
that will be for all of us who have sensed 
the greatness of his sanctity. His love of 
prayer and his devotion to the suffering and 
the poor have marked him out as one of the 
greatest of Christ’s disciples in the Passionist 
Order. God grant we shall soon see the day 
of his Beatification. A hundred kindly 
welcomes to SHemma McAnprew. Her pre- 
sence in the Guild is like a ray of sunshine. 
That will be all right about the coupon, 
Sheila. Francis is very pleased with your 
first essay. That is a glorious old song and 


GOODIE OPO 
IMPORTANT. g 
(1) Newcomers will please write a personal 
note to Francis, apart from their competition 
paper, asking for admission to the Guild. 
(2) A Badge of St. Gabriel will be awarded to 
each member who enrols Five new members. 


(3) Put your name, address and age on the 
COMPETITION PAPER ; enclose the Guild Coupon, 
at see that the correct amount of postage is 
paid. 

(4) Address your letters to: “ Francis,” Guild 
of St. Gabriel, THE Cross, Mount Argus, Dublin. 
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awakes many memories. Our dear little 
_Mvugiet Brine of St. Gerard’s Hospital is 
bubbling over with joy because she is being 
taken to Lourdes. I want you all to pray 
hard for Muriel, and to ask Our Blessed Lady 
to plead with her Divine Son that she be 
restored to perfect health and that she be 
enabled to achieve her ambition. Do not 
forget Francis and the Guild members, 
Muriel, when you are kneeling in that holy 
spot by the sparkling waters of the Gave. 
A little note from ELzanor Darean tells us 
that she is holidaying in Wexford. How do 
you like Ireland, Eleanor? “ My prize book 
arrived here on Friday,” says SHEILA 
McMaunon, ‘‘and I assure you I was by no 
means disappointed in this lovely gift. I 
have often heard the name of ‘ Little Marie 
of Padua’ mentioned in connection with the 
Sacred Heart, but beyond that I know 
nothing of her life, so now that I have the 
opportunity of reading about her, I am quite 
sure she will become a very dear, little friend. 
especially since she was so devoted to the 
Sacred Heart.” I wish I could quote from 
Sheila’s letter on ‘‘The Benefits of being a 
member of St. Gabriel’s Guild.” Her sojourn 
with us seems to have brought her a lot of 
happiness. May the ways of life be bright 
and sunny always for Sheila, and the smile 
of God shine upon every path that she may 
tread. Welcome, Bese Rerp! Come and 
sit in our nook and be happy. Do bring 
along some of your little companions and help 
to swell the ranks of St. Gabriel under the 
Derry banner. Two letters from Joz and 
Brepa McSHortatu have arrived for Francis. 
Says Joe: ‘‘To-day is my birthday, and 
daddy gave me a nice air-gun. You can 
know how hard it is to be writing and looking 
’ at my gun in the corner of the kitchen.” Joe 
was so excited over his present he could write 
only a few lines to poor Francis. Well, Joe, 
when you build all those mighty ships I hope 
you will take Francis and the entire Guild for 
a trip to see the wonders of the world. Yours 
is a dear, little letter, Brepa, full of thought 
and kindness. Of course, we shall all be 
calling on your services when you are trained. 
I hope it will not be long until we see you 
trippmg about in your uniform, a gentle, 
ministering angel to suffering humanity. 
Yours is a most interesting letter, Maupin 
Irwin, and I wish I had space to publish it 
in full. You give a very graphic account of 
the Drumcollogher disaster. May Our Divine 
Lord give eternal rest and happiness to the 
souls of the victims of that terrible catastrophe. 


THE AWARDS. 


In the competition for the best letter to ~ 


Francis, the prize is awarded to TERESA 
Kane, 29 Woodstock Street, Athy. 

In the competition for the best essay on 
‘My Favourite Song” the prize goes to 


Sema McAnprew, 42 Old Finglas Road, 


Glasnevin, Dublin. 
In the competition for the best essay on 


‘‘ What I should like to be when I grow up ” 


THE CROSS 


the prize is awarded to Murien Brine, St. 
Gerard’s Hospital, Coleshill, Birmingham. 
England. 


SEPTEMBER COMPETITIONS. 

For MrempBers acep 16 to 19—A Prize 
will be given for the best essay on “‘ The 
Glories of Autumn.” 

For MrmpBers acep 13 To 16—A Prize 
will be given for the best essay on “‘ Why I 
love the Mother of God.” 

For MemMBers UNDER 13—A Prize will be 
Os the best description of ‘“‘A day at 

chool.” 


SEND BEFORE AvuGustT 10TH. 
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Roliday Do's and Dont’s 


Do try to hear Hol¥ Mass each day, if it is 
at all possible. 


Don’t forget to say your morning and night 
prayers even on holidays. 


Do try to give your parents as little trouble 
as possible. They need a holiday too! 


Don’t fail to obey any directions or advice 
they may give you. They are for your 
good. 


Do pay a little visit to the Blessed Sacrament 
each day, to ask Our Lord to bless your 
holiday. 


Don’t start to cry if you can’t get everything 
you want. Some people have no holidays. 


Do your best to show a smiling face always. 


Don’t be rude or ill-mannered to those who 
are attending to your needs. 


Do avoid causing any damage to other people’s 
property. 

Don’t run needless risks on land or sea. If 
you cross the road, look both ways. If 
you can’t swim, don’t go out of your depth. 


Do your best to make other people happy too. 


PA GIN GIN GIA GPP gr 
St. Gabriel's Guild 


COUPON uz. 1936 


